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Kendal residents Paul and Sally Arnold roll through 
the Oberlin College campus, just a mile from Kendal. 


MN like your reticence WEAN ONS now. twfitle 


YI 7€ U2 (he U0 5 SELV, . - keep on enjoying life to its fullest. 
Enjoy more freedom, more activities—or more peace—at Kendal at Oberlin, named 
one of America’s 20 Best Continuing Care Retirement Communities. Just a mile from 
downtown Oberlin and Oberlin College and the Conservatory of Music; only 30 | 
minutes from Hopkins airport and downtown Cleveland. Full services; comfortable, 
spacious cottages and apartments; complete lifetime health care on site. Ask about 


our Try It program, test-drive our community for yourself. 


Kendal’at Oberlin 
600 Kendal Drive 

Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 


Equal Housing 
5 W ww.kao.kendal.org 


Opportunity 
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The Last Word Tough problems threaten the town of Oberlin. But thanks to a new community outreach 


New Yorker Cartoonist initiative, the College stands ready to lend a helping hand. / by Michael K. McIntyre 
Bob Blechman ’52 
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Five Obies who make a difference where you live. / by Alicia Brooks Waltman 


House Unusual 


Dorothy Daub, Oberlin’s longtime librarian, lived at 145 W. Lorain Street until her death in 1985. 
Some say her spirit lingers on in the quirky place she called home. / by Michele Lesie 
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Marla K. Shoemaker '73 has a mission to make museums fun. / by Hilarie M. Sheets ’86 
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The Library Is Dead. Long Live the Library! 


With most information just a click away, traditional libraries are refashioning themselves 
Q for the digital age. / by Marty Munson 
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The Best of Both Worlds 


VER THIS PAST YEAR, MY FIRST AT OBERLIN, | have enjoyed enormously the opportu- 

nity to visit with alumni and friends on campus and on trips to virtually every 

corner of the country. These gatherings have enriched my sense of both 
College and Conservatory and what thay have stood for over the years. An essential 
part of Oberlin College, the alumni reflect the abiding principles of the College and 
help in myriad ways to sustain and advance those principles. 

In the Spring 2000 issue of OAM, Clayton Koppes, dean of the College 
and current acting president during Nancy Dye’s sabbatical leave, wrote about 
another of Oberlin’s essential constituencies: the faculty. A third, of course, is our 
students. Alumni, faculty, staff, and students, together with the Board of Trustees, 
represent the human capital of the College; their shared values and aspirations 
together determine Oberlin’s unique quality and character. 

This year’s entering class augurs well for the future. Enrollment targets in 
both College and Conservatory have been exceeded, and the profile of the class is 
strong indeed. The Conservatory offered admission to 29 percent of 1,117 appli- 
cants, making this year the most selective the Conservatory has ever had. Forty- 
seven percent of admitted students have enrolled (a 3 percent increase over last 
year), resulting in 155 new Conservatory students. 

We are excited about the new members of the Oberlin community in both 
the College and the Conservatory, about their range of interests and abilities, and 
about the vitality they bring to the College. I refer here to Oberlin College without 
distinguishing between Conservatory and College of Arts and Sciences in keeping 
with my remarks to new Conservatory students, their families, and the faculty at the 
Orientation Recital in September: 

“Let me close with a comment about what it means to be a member of 
Oberlin College, a liberal arts college of the first order. Perhaps | can make my point 
most effectively by reminding you that music has been recognized as one of the lib- 
eral arts since they were first conceived. Indeed, the ancients placed music in the 
quadrivium or higher division of the seven liberal arts along with arithmetic, geome- 
try, and astronomy; complemented by the trivium, made up of grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. While the modern curriculum has taken on new terms and new definitions, 
I think one can discern underneath the forms of the original seven liberal arts. 

“In keeping with these understandings, let me echo the words of a former 
colleague and say to each of you that to come to Oberlin College as a musician and 
to leave unchanged by the intellectual, artistic, and spiritual resources of the College 
of Arts and Sciences would be to fail your mission here; and to come to Oberlin 
College in any other field and leave unchanged by the extraordinary musical 
resources of this great Conservatory would be to fail your mission. 

“The Conservatory’s association with a great College of Arts and Sciences 
sets it apart from any would-be competitors; and likewise for the College, its associ- 
ation with the Conservatory of Music sets it apart from its peers among elite liberal 
arts colleges in America. Cherish that fact and make it part of your lives. Your mis- 
sion here is to learn, not only pursuing mastery of the art and cr 


aft of music and 
seeking the well-springs of your creativ ity, but by learning more bro: 


have been and where we might go, a quest th: 


adly where we 
at will immeasurably enrich your devel- 


opment as musicians and as members of the human community.” 


ROBERT K. DODSON 
Dean 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074-1023, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 


phone: 440.775.8182, fax: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. 


a What Happened to Religion? 


WE READ WITH INTEREST the article “The Way 
They Do It Now” in the Summer 2000 issue. 
It appears to me that the present status of 


a personal relationship with God? | | 


religion on campus still leaves a lot to be 


desired an article span four pages and not mention 


_ Jesus, the Son of God, nor the Holy Spirit. 
: even named God the mentioned 
for an Alsatian pastor. Early leaders and stu- | times albeit ina dangerously disrespect- 
dents were most committed to Christ. The 4] ; 
Lane Seminary from Cincinnati came on 
board because of the school’s stance in favor 
of the abolition of slavery. Charles G. Finney, 
the prime evangelist of the 1800s, left his 
indelible mark on Oberlin. 

As a former theologian, I and many of the 
seminarians and the Oberlin family will 
always feel that the seminary was tossed out 


If any school was ever thoroughly religious 
in its founding, it was Oberlin 


three 


Father was 
way, engendered by 
profound ignorance of the 
subject matter. 

Was there no one on 
campus you could have 
interviewed who has a_per- 
sonal relationship with God? 
Lastly, we Spirit-filled, born- 
again believers (yes, they also 
exist in the Oberlin student 
body!) aren't primarily members 
of “religions.” Rather, our self-def- 
inition centers on faith developed 
as a result of an up-close and very 
personal Charles 
Finney and the early OC communi- 
ty knew exactly what I’m talking about. 

Anne Wickham '69 
Miamisburg, Ohio 


in 
religion at oberlit 


as somewhat of an embarassment to the col- 
lege and conservatory, claiming the seminary’s 
buildings and endowment. To be true, a token 
sum of money and six professors were sent to 
Vanderbilt Divinity School. Perhaps Oberlin 
will always suffer from this incident. 

As Isaiah said, “Look to the rock from which 
you were hewn and the quarry from which you 
were dug.” Might not hurt Oberlin to be doing 


experience. 


some of this in the new millennium. 
Raymond Gaylord '46 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, Faith, Then and Now 


THE ARTICLE ABOUT RELIGION ON CAMPUS 
= You Can't Destroy the Spirit prompted me to write. Things were certainly 
| READ WITH INTEREST YOUR STORY about reli- : 
gion on campus, having been a campus 
ministry intern there in 1965 while studying 
at the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
While I realize the story was about the pre- 


different when I was at Oberlin. The over- 


whelming majority of students 
practicing Christians. Sunday mornings Tank 
Hall emptied out as everyone went to church, 


and only three or four of us remained. As a 


were 


sent, it was interesting to note the resurgence 
of spirituality there and the lack of mention of 
the founder of the college, John Frederick 
Oberlin, himself a spiritual leader, and 


secular Jew, I never experienced anti- 
Semitism on campus, but at times I felt very 
isolated. Once, while walking home from a 
first date, | was asked, “what faith are you?” | 
Charles Finney, who probably would have 
preached against much of contemporary spir- 
ituality. In a paradoxical way, the interest 


stammered, “I’m not really anything.” That 
was the last | heard from him. 
No doubt, | would have been more com- 


supports the contention many of us made 


fortable in the Oberlin of today. | guess | was 
when the college sought to close the graduate 


just born too soon. 
Marianne Waelder von Hippel ’55 
Anchorage, Alaska 


school, that you can destroy the buildings, but 
not the spirit. Ironic that the prophetic spirit 
of Oberlin turned on itself! 

Rev. John Morgan ’66 


. 0 | aA Tailor-Made Magazine 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


‘THANK YOU FOR A WONDERFUL Summer issue. 
| saw much of my own college and post-col- 
s No Mention of the Holy Spirit lege experience reflected in your articles on 
THE ARTICLE ON “RELIGION AT OBERLIN” 
demonstrates how little God there really is at 
Oberlin. Only at politically-correct OC could 


biology majors, religion on campus, and the 
Peace Corps. I was a biology major, unde 


clared religion minor, and joined Peace Corps 


Patt 2000 


& & Was there no one on campus you could have interviewed who has 


serving two years in The Gambia, West Africa 
(1995-1997) immediately following gradua- 
tion. | am now pursuing the 
“nontraditional” career of public 
health. All three feature articles 
reminded me of how my time at 
Oberlin influenced many of my 
life choices and continues to 
have a positive affect on my 
life today. 
Rebecca Brodsky '95 
New York, New York 


« Wardrobe Woes 
I READ Peter Nicholson's 
article “Confessions of 
the Casually Impaired” 
in the Summer 
Thank you for putting so clearly into 
words something I've felt for a long time, that 
there are some people (me included) who 
may never achieve the “just-put-on-whatever- 
was-around” look without looking fake or 
contrived. (For example, I finally gave up try- 
ing to wear a baseball cap—it never gave me 


issue. 


the casual, laid-back look I see on nearly 

everyone else who wears one. Can my head 
be THAT differently shaped?) 

John Finney ’78 

Director, University Chorale of Boston College and 

Boston College Symphony Orchestra 


a /rereerrer 
IN GENERAL I LOVE THE NEW LOOK of the mag- 
azine and the focus of the vividly illustrated 
articles and succinct features. However, the 
logo drives me wild! | don’t mind big and bold 
or innovative fonts, but this design is just dis- 
tracting. Although it starts out upright and full 
of rectitude, it lurches like a drunk at midpoint 
before resuming its onward march! Please do 
reconsider your long-range use of this logo, 
which seems purposeless in the extreme. 
Mary Shaw Rigdon '58 
Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 


Editor's note: In developing a new logo, our 
designer selected an element—the italicized 
“r’—to reflect the individuality and unique spir 
it of Oberlin. You will see a slight change with 


this issue; the logo now runs in a single colo) 


eas 
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Tappan square 


The Grand Canyon, 1909 
Thomas Moran, 1837-1926. Oil on canvas 


Peaceful Homes, 1868 
James McDougal Hart, 1828-1901. Oil on canvas 


Art Museum Exhibition Explores 
North American Landscape 


IN OVER 60 PAINTINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND WORKS ON PAPER spanning the late 17th 
century to the present day, Changing Visions of the North American 
Landscape explores different ways of interpreting visual records of our physical 
environment. Four sections of the exhibition at the Allen Art Museum examine the 
viewer's perception and the motives of the artists, including Ansel Adams, Albert 
Bierstadt, Christo, Thomas Cole, Edward Hopper, George Inness, and Jeff Wall. 

The process of discovering and documenting the North American continent is 
outlined in Awesome Spectacles and Majestic Idylls: Coming to terms with the 
American wilderness. Works in this segment capture the reactions of artists, travel- 
efs; explorers, and emigrants to the vast wildernesses of the North American 
continent. Observers were astounded by the pristine grandeur of the new land, its 
awe-inspiring topography, and by their encounters with indigenous peoples and exot- 
ic flora and fauna. A series of 19th- and 20th-century images of westward expansion 
documents the Anglo-European tendency for shaping the wilderness to conform to 
abstract ideals of government and ownership, and a grow- 
ing consciousness of the impact of these beliefs. 

A Bountiful Harvest: Working and Playing on the Land 
illustrates the molding of the North American landscape 
for work and recreation. During the 19th century, vast 
tracts of wilderness were irrevocably transformed to sup- 
port extensive agriculture and other industries that 
contributed to the national prosperity. While there were 
some less than positive aspects to settling in—the isola- 
tion of remote settlements, the endless toil of wresting an 
existence from the land, and the destruction of natural 
environments—most images are very positive. As more 
areas were settled during the 19th century, portions of the 
landscape were designated for organized pleasure and 
leisure. Parks became part of the landscape. As these 
images show, there was an explosive rise in escorted 
excursions and tourist jaunts to carefully maintained pock- 
ets of natural beauty. 

The Urban Landscape examines the city as a modern 
locus. Beauty is found in an entirely man-made environment dominated by the precision 
of structures and the tremendous power of machines. Yet, there is still a longing for the 
natural environment, and artists are drawn to record bits of nature tucke wit 


d away within con- 


gested urban environments, such as tiny parks and individual vards 


The fourth section of the exhibition. Landscapes of the Mind 


; . . , presents a more subjec- 
tive look at the North American landscape. 


he . : 
1 | Nineteenth-century allegories, for example, 
invoked natural features to represent concepts such as the Ages of Man, or to allude to 
specific political situations. Artists of the 20th century created a range of individual stvles 
and visual vocabularies to convey personal responses to landscape and environment. From 


; 4 Wie) S458 i x am c 
the late 1960s, artists have also produced performance art, sculpture, and earthworks that 


interact with the landscape itself, 
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Harlem River, c. 1910-1915 
Ernest Lawson, 1873-1939. Oil on canvas 


Several objects in the exhibition have 
been loaned by other Ohio institutions 
including The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
The Columbus Museum of Art, 
Metropolitan Bank and Trust, and The 
Toledo Museum of Art. Changing Visions of 
the North American Landscape is part of a 
larger initiative to integrate the museum’s 
collection into the general curriculum of 
the College, and is supported by a grant 
from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 
The exhibition opens October 24, 2000, 
and runs through January 28, 2001. 


Yes, Virginia, There 
ls a Bookstore 


THE COLLEGE PURCHASED THE BUILDING last 
spring that formerly housed the Co-op 
Bookstore, retaining Barnes & Noble, 
Inc./College Division to manage the store. 

The new kids on the block held a mas- 
sive one-day clearance of all the stock 
forfeited by the Co-Op Bookstore—a move 
which melted the stiff resistance of some of 
the locals who feared that “Big Business” 
was taking over downtown. All prices were 
agreeably cut, and whatever books and mer- 
chandise were left over turned up at 
reduced rates at the Oberlin merchants’ 
Annual Sidewalk Sale in July. 

A few familiar faces reside behind the 
counters, and the staff has made a concen- 


trated effort to provide all the trade books, 


Faia 2 000 


texts, and materials that students must 
have, as well as other offerings that will 
attract the townspeople back to the store 
after a hiatus of nine months. There is an 
explosion of colorful Oberlin sweatshirts, 
jogging outfits, gifts, and dorm room neces- 
sities, and the new management assures us 
that the Oberlin Bookstore will keep pace 
with Oberlin’s special needs, including fac- 
ulty, students, townspeople, and visitors. 
Although a percentage of the store's 
annual profits will accrue to the College, 
the day-to-day management decisions 
belong to Barnes & Noble. Now begins a 
new chapter in the history of the little shop 
on the corner we have all known and loved. 


Organ to begin new life in 
Finney Chapel 


PIECE BY CAREFULLY-WRAPPED PIECE, the 
College’s new Opus 116 symphonic organ 
arrived in August on campus, where a crew 
of workers from organ builder C.B. Fisk, 
Inc., began the lengthy task of assembling 
the instrument in Finney Chapel. Next 
began the ten-month voicing process of 
toning each of the organ’s 3,951 pipes. 

Professor of Organ Haskell Thomson 
says that Opus 116 will be ideally suited for 
romantic and contemporary music, and is 
“capable of making a crescendo from the 
most ethereal pianissimo to a thundering 
fortissimo.” 

The organ will be heard publicly in inau- 
gural performances tentatively scheduled 
for next September. Oberlin’s previous 
organ was dismantled in June 1999 and 
shipped to its new home in Truro Episcopal 
Church of Fairfax, Virginia. 


OC Grant Entices Students 
to Library Field 


ATTRACTING CULTURALLY DIVERSE undergradu- 
ate students to the field of librarianship is 
the goal of an Oberlin College program that 
received a $139,732 grant this summer 
from the federal Institute of Museum and 
Library Services. 

Six Oberlin students will be recruited 


OBERLIN CONVOCATION SERIES 
IN FULL SWING 


The College’s 2000-2001 Convocation 
Series kicked off this fall with presentations 
by Cleveland Mayor Michael R. White; 
Democratic Party political strategist Mark 
Mellman; and Washington, D.C., author and 
journalist Elizabeth Drew. The series contin- 
ues with speeches and performers by the 
following: 


Moses HoGaN SINGERS 


Moses Hogan ’79, artistic director 
Mezzo-soprano Marietta Simpson, soloist 
Tuesday, February 6, 2001 

The Moses Hogan Singers is dedicated to 
preserving the integrity and excellence of the 
multiple aspects of choral music. Based in 
New Orleans, the group focuses special 
repertoire emphasis on works by African- 
American composers. 


Joun Apams “ComPosine IN TIME AND PLACE: 
Some THOUGHTS ON Music IN Our Time” 


Tuesday, March 13, 2001 

John Adams is one of America’s most 
admired and frequently performed com- 
posers. Since establishing his reputation in 
the early 1980s with works such as 
Harmonielehre, his music has received 
awards throughout the world. His most 
recent orchestral piece, Naive and 
Sentimental Music, premiered in 1999. 


VILAYANUR S. RAMACHANDRAN 
“Tue ARTFUL BRAIN: A NeuroLogist LooKs 
AT HUMAN NATURE AND THE MEANING OF ART” 


Thursday, April 19, 2001 

V.S. Ramachandran is professor of neuro- 
sciences and psychology at the University of 
California, San Diego, director of the Brain 
and Perception Laboratory, and co-director of 
the newly formed Center for Research on 
Brain and Cognition. Best known for his 
work on human visual perception, his 
discovery of several new visual illusions 
has impacted computational modeling 

and neurophysiology. 


The convocation series is sponsored by the 
Finney Lecture and Student Assemblies com- 
mittees with support from the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation and the Office of 
the President of Oberlin College. 


All of the lectures, which are free and open 
to the public, will begin at 8 p.m. in Finney 
Chapel. 


Around Tappan Square 


continued 


ral was a generous, cheerful teacher who knew how to 


lure his students into a deep enthusiasm for the life of the mind. 


annually for one-year internships to begin 
the spring of their junior year and continue 
through the next fall. The paid, part-time 
training will include discussions and pre- 
sentations related to librarianship, 
observation and hands-on experience with 
basic library operations, and field trips to 
other types of libraries. Beginning in the 
second year of the project, students will 
complete off-campus Winter Term projects 
with Oberlin alumni librarians. A full-time 
graduate intern will also be chosen annual- 


photo by Aaron Levin 


As soon as 


ly to help coordinate the undergraduate 
program, as well as work to enhance library 
services for minority students. 

Oberlin College Library Director Ray 


English says that as the demographics of 


the United States become more culturally 
and racially diverse, libraries will need to 
recruit increasingly diverse professional 
staffs. “This program can_ significantly 
increase the number of students from 
diverse backgrounds who pursue graduate 


work in the field,” he says. 


graduated from Harvard with a PhD in chemistry, he headed back 
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“FIELD is a risk 
taker. It has 
moved against 
that insular, 1so- 
lationist aspect 
of American 
poetry.” 


- Yusef 
Komunyakaa 


“Tim Kelly’s 
Stronger defies 
easy compari- 
son to other 
poetry because 
of its subject 
matter: work. 
From firsthand 
experience, 
Kelly knows 
that the miracle of healing is sub- 
ordinate to the limitations of 
healing.” 


- Lucia Perillo 


“Never has 
any poet, any- 
where, been so 
dark-minded 
and at the 
same time, so 
almost playful, 
so child- like 
about it all. A 
unique and 
major talent.” 


SELECTED & NEw PoEMs 


FRANZ WRIGHT 


- Donald Justice 


to his alma mater to begin a distinguished teaching career that lasted for the next 43 years, 
until his recent retirement in May. He not only engaged his students in research and co- 
authoring publications, but brought acclaim to the College by winning the American 
Chemical Association’s 1966 Award for Research at an Undergraduate Institution. 

Appointed to the Robert and Eleanor Biggs Professorship of Natural History in 1992, Craig 
was also awarded the Chemical Manufacturers Association Catalyst Award for extraordinary 
teaching. His research findings in vibrational spectroscopy of fluorocarbons have been sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation, the NIH, and the Petroleum Research Fund. 

Norman Craig was a generous, cheerful teacher who knew how to lure his students into 
a deep enthusiasm for the life of the mind. Although he has certainly earned this break with 
academe, his unique teaching style will be missed by his colleagues and future generations 
of students alike. 


FIELD: the best of contemporary 
poetry for over 30 years. Now OC 
Press offers books at 50% off, 
with any subscription to FIELD 
Magazine! Call or visit our web- 


site for details. 
O oberlin college press 
oberlin. ohio 4404 


CO (440) 775-8408 
wwwoberlin.edu/~ ocpress | 
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Student Perspective 


| s ‘David Shernoff ’02 


Reflections of a 21st-Century Obie 


Has the Oberlin experience really changed over the decades? Not so much as one might think. 


y days normally begin when most people are taking their 


because I’m unusually irresponsible, or can’t stand mornings. 
I thank my lucky stars every night for the generous and 
flexible scheduling options afforded Oberlin students 


nowadays. | can take all of the courses that interest me or that I 


need for my major in the afternoon or evening. Lucky me! 


So, noon hits, and I’m on my way to brunch. | live in East Hall, 


which as alumni from the 1980s on will know is right across the 
street from the main dining hall, 

Stevenson. I’ve never understood 
why college students, even icono- 
clasts and freethinkers of the Oberlin 
mold, gripe automatically about the 
quality of cafeteria food. Oberlin food 
is, frankly, excellent as institutional 
food goes. Our food is supplied by 
the same outfit which supplies 
Marriott hotels all over the world, 
and I've never really had cause to 
complain. 

So, I'll find myself lounging tran- 
guilly in one of Stevenson's airy and 
tastefully decorated commons by 
around a quarter after noon on most 
days. Cereal, perhaps a sandwich or 
two, fruit salad, and pasta is the nor- 
mal regimen. Our school’s cafeteria 
culture is probably as far from nor- 
mative as is any other aspect of 
Oberlin’s social life. Cliques of stu- 
dents dont “own” corners of the 
cafeteria or particular tables, as is 


- 


often the case at many schools. Sure, some students tend to sit in 


the same places day after day, but this is more due to force of habit 
than any sense of obligation. I’m often joined by perfect strangers 
for meals, and our pick-up conversations can range from musings 
over academic duty and sleeplessness to the profound. Oberlin’s 
friendly image is indeed borne out in its actual social climate. 
Much as | hate finishing a meal, eventually it’s time to go to 
class. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, I go from Classical 
Greek Drama in Translation, to Existentialism. On ‘Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, Introductory Symbolic Logic and a survey of Modern 
Drama occupy my thoughts and time. Yesterday in Existentialism, 
we discussed the nature and possibility of romantic love. Not a 
quiet class, | assure you! One disillusioned young man comment- 


rp 2000 


lunches, or are at least contemplating doing so. This isn’t 


ed to the tune of, “In my opinion, romantic love is essentially the 
public relations agent representing the human soul, placing it in 
the best possible light.” Like most classroom participation, this 
wasnt provocation for provocation’s sake; the student's jarring sen- 
timent set off a discussion that carried five minutes over the end 
of the period. I’m often late to my next class after Existentialism, 
and | don't mind a bit. 

That Oberlin night life leaves much to be desired is a truism as 
old as the College itself. The Apollo shows cheap films, the high- 
brow among us stay busy with 
Conservatory performances, but real- 
ly, work or self-entertainment is what 
most Obies are left with. I usually do 
a bit of both. And we wonder why 
Oberlin grads are so likely to get mar- 
ried: this school is about as perfect an 
incubator of true love, or at least sets 
the stage for its discovery, as there is. 
Yet plenty of schools are small and 
geographically isolated—what makes 
Oberlin stand out? The idealism so 
obvious in Oberlin’s politics and edu- 
cational philosophy easily extends to 
the realm of love and human rela- 
tionships. Obies seem to follow their 
hearts with the same tenacity with 
which they learn and engage their 
broader worlds. 


Much 


awfully familiar to an Oberlin gradu- 


of this must sound 
ate of any era; at least I hope it does. 
Why? I'd like to think that much 
about the Oberlin experience really 
hasn't changed over the decades. Contemporary concerns and 
prevailing ambitions do vary by era, and Oberlin is just as influ- 
enced by broader social trends as is any other college; we 
students aren't as aloof from the mainstream as we'd like to think 
we are, and this sits well with me. I know that what I love about 
Oberlin has been loved by untold numbers of students earlier. 


Friendships with professors, having relationships with, and not 


just knowledge about, the people in my community, a kind of 


wonderfully contagious optimism so prevalent amongst my fellow 


students. There just aren't too many places like this. I already 


miss it. 


- —_ _ 


David Shernoff, a junior at berlin, is from Brooklyn, New York 
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Five Obies who make a difference where you live 


OLITICS ARE IN THE AIR as Americans stand poised to pick 
the first president of the new millennium. But does anybody 
really care? “There is a feeling that people are disconnected 


from national policies and politics,’ says Carroll Doherty of the 


Pew Research Center for the People and the Press in 
Washington, D.C. “Its not anger or frustration, just disinterest. People are 
pretty disengaged on a national level.” # But, closer to home, it's a totally dif- 
ferent story. Close a school, raise city taxes, or plan a housing development 
in someone’s backyard, and people jam local political meetings to make 
themselves heard. @ Oh yes, politics are alive and kicking when people 
believe the issues significantly touch their lives. On the following pages, meet 
five grads now in elected office who are molding public policy where people 
feel it most—in their cities, counties, and states. 


BY ALICIA BROOKS WALTMAN 
ILLUSTRATION BY CURTIS PARKER 
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From Back-Bencher to Mr. President 


hen Senator Allan Spear ’98 retires as president of the 


Minnesota State Senate this winter, he will be 


remembered for many things: his influential legisla- 
tion; being the first openly gay senator; and, let’s not forget, 
his steadfast defense of mourning doves. 

“Over the years, a certain senator has tried to legalize the 
hunting of doves,” explains Robert Whereatt, a Minneapolis 
Star Tribune reporter who has covered the Senate for two 
decades. “Senator Spear opposed making a peace symbol a tar- 
get for hunters. But instead of being heavy handed, he would 
rise in opposition and give a recipe for serving doves. He'd talk 
about the miniscule amount of meat you get from them and 
that you'd need a huge number of these lovely birds for a din- 
ner party. By the end of the speech, you'd have senators who'd 
heard it many times before rolling in the aisles.” It was funny, 
and effective: So far, 
Minnesota hunters are 
still forbidden to bag 
the beloved birds. 

Such finesse has 
not always been Spear’s 
forte. In fact, when he 
began his career in the 
State Senate in 1972, he 
was anything but conge- 
nial. “I wanted to be a 
voice for, what at that 
time, were radical con- 
cerns, says Spear. 
Having rallied for civil 
rights at Oberlin and 
against the Vietnam War 
at Yale, where he earned 
his doctorate in African 
American history, Spear 
was teaching at the 
University of Minnesota 
when he ran for and 
won a Senate seat as a member of the 
Democrat Farmer Laborer (DFL) Party, 
Minnesota's equivalent of — the 
Democratic Party. 

“IT saw myself as a gadfly, which is 
how I was perceived. For example, when 
the issue of bonuses for Vietnam vets 
came up, | suggested we also give bonus- 
es to conscientious objectors,’ he says 
drolly. “Such things weren't likely to pass.” 

In 1974, in a gutsy move for the 
times, he announced he was gay. It 


seemed to me it was going to come out 


“PVE MAINTAINED MY VOICE FOR 
PROGRESSIVE CAUSES, BUT | HAVE 
BECOME MORE OF AN INSIDE PLAYER. 


UNLESS YOU RESPECT THE PROCESS, 
YOU ARE NOT GOING TO ACCOMPLISH 
WHAT YOU WANT TO DO.” 


anyway. | chose the reporter | gave the story to,” he says. The 
response from his constituents? “Surprisingly mild,” he 
recalls, though his bombshell drew national attention and 
the usual amount of hate mail. 

Even so, his revelation did not hurt him politically, and 
in 1992 he became chair of the State Senates Judiciary 
Committee. Later that year, he was elected by his colleagues 
as Senate president. That was also the year he passed his 
most important legislation—the Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual and 


Transgender (GLBT) Human Rights Act, outlawing discrim- 


ination against these groups in housing, jobs, and other areas. 

“That was a 20-year struggle,” he remembers, noting 
that tireless lobbying on his part, as well as a shift in social 
attitudes, made the law possible. “The times changed. In 
1978, St. Paul rejected a citywide ordinance guaranteeing 
such rights. But in 
1991. there 
passed it.” 

That cleared the 
way for a new 
statewide law. “People 
realized the world was 
not going to end, and | 
was able to put togeth- 
er a coalition [in the 
Senate] to pass a state 
law that I hadn't been 
able to do before.” 

As he nears retire- 
ment, Spear reflects on 


voters 


his own shift from 
back-bencher to politi- 
cal player. “T've 
maintained my voice 
for progressive causes, 
but I have become 
more of an inside play- 
er, he says. “Unless 
you learn and respect the process, you are 
not going to accomplish what you want to 
do. You have to use it for your own goals." 

In the next few months, his goals 
will shift radically as he retires from 
teaching and lawmaking. 

“I like to cook, travel to Europe, 
read a lot, and listen to music,” he says 
of his plans. He also wants to spend 
more time with his partner, Junjiro 
Tsuji. 

Alas, the mourning doves are on 
their own. e@ . 
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“Whatever it takes, I'm going to be making laws here someday!” 


anet Denison Howell ’66 was testifying before a Virginia House 
of Delegates committee about improving Virginia's social- 


services department, which was mishandling the state child- 
support system, when she realized she had to get into politics. 

“I was trying to tell the Courts of Justice Committee in 
Aichmond what we needed to make the new system work,” 
recalls Howell, then an assistant to a member of the House of 
Delegates. “Nobody was listening to me, and in the middle of 
it, | heard this male voice say, ‘Why do these women need 
child support? They all get alimony.” 

Then and there, Howell decided: “Whatever it takes, I’m 
going to be making laws here someday.” 

No stranger to politics, Howell had majored in govern- 
ment, then spent 15 years working as a community volunteer 
on dozens of causes—like establishing a homeless shelter in 
eston, Virginia, where she lives with her husband, classmate 
and economist Hunt Howell, and their two sons. “I realized 
that for everything | was trying to accomplish, I had to go to 
elected officials for help,” she says. “It slowly occurred to me 
that | could be an elected official.” 

In 1991, she won an open seat in the Virginia State 
Senate, a Democrat elected in a Republican enclave. Re-elect- 
ed twice, Howell, a moderate to liberal on most topics, is 
known for her tenacious attempts to pass gun-control legisla- 
tion in her conservative, largely pro-gun state, and for her 
defense of abortion rights, which are frequently assaulted by 


the Virginia Assembly. But rather than discouraged, Howell is 
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invigorated by the opposition. “I’m a 
little unusual in that I am satisfied 
with incremental change,” she 
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muses. ‘I've learned how important it 
is to stop nonsense, not only to make 
things better, but to keep them from 
getting worse. Sometimes maintain- 
ing the status quo is a success.” 

One of a handful of women in 
the Senate, Howell has also crafted 
bills to overhaul Virginia’s domestic- 
abuse and stalking laws. And as vice 
chair of the Commission on the 
Prevention of Sexual Assault from 
1994 to 1999, she helped draft 
Virginias Megan’s Law, which 
requires the state to identify sex 
offenders to the public via an 
Internet registry site. “It's a tough 
balancing act between the rights of 
the people whove been convicted 
and the rights of children to know 
[about these people] and be pro- 
tected,” she says. “We found a balance by making it a crime to 
harass or intimidate anyone listed on the Internet for this.” 

While on the commission, she made national headlines 
when she told a reporter she'd been sexually assaulted by a 
stranger outside her grammar school when she was 6. Although 
the media portrayed her as a woman whose own experience led 
to her crusade, the truth was more complicated. “I did not want 
to be involved in the sexual violence issue,” Howell recalls. “I 
didn't know if I was strong enough to deal with it impartially.” 

It was pure coincidence that she was appointed to the 
commission by a senior senator who believed there should be a 
female voice in drafting laws that would affect women. She felt 
responsible for providing that voice. But she dreaded wading into 
a subject she'd put firmly behind her. Initially, Howell didn't tell 
anyone about her experience. But gradually she felt compelled to 
reveal it. “I was asking other people who'd been victims to come 
forward and give me advice on the law,” she says. “How could I 
be so hypocritical as not to say that it had happened to me?” 

Howell even invited a convicted pedophile into her 
home. (“My husband really thought I'd lost it that time,” she 
recalls with a laugh.) She quizzed the man on what he thought 
should be in the law and how society could help him avoid 
committing his crime again. 

Her work has helped others and empowered her. “It 
helped me realize that it wasnt my fault. I've gotten a lot of sat- 
isfaction working so that it doesn't happen to other kids,” she 
says. “And now I'm the one putting these offenders on the 


Internet. © 


~ 


Political Science 


ust two years after Charlene Drew Jarvis ’62 was first elected 

to the Washington, D.C., city council in 1978, she became 

head of the Housing and Economic Affairs Committee. 
Her goal: To get the banks to help revitalize the city, still lan- 
ouishing after the devastating 1968 riots. Jarvis helped draft 
legislation requiring banks to change their business tactics, 
making the city’s approval for bank mergers contingent on 
those changes. “They had to demonstrate a willingness to 
invest in redlined areas, put more women and minorities on 
their boards, and open branches in underserved parts of the 
community, says Jarvis. 

Until 1978, Jarvis (who holds a Ph.D. in neuropsychology) 
was happy enough doing basic research on the brain, studying 
non-human primates at the National Institute of Mental Health, 
just outside Washington. But spurred by a sense that she ought 
to be more connected to the future of her native city, she worked 
on Sterling Tucker's mayoral campaign. Her man lost, but Jarvis 
was hooked. “I was captured by the promise of addressing the 
citys problems,” she says. “I wanted to put the problem-solving 
skills of a scientist to work for the recovery of the city.” 

So when a Ward 4 councilman moved up the ladder to 
the council presidency, Jarvis thought quickly about the dra- 
matic career shift, then tossed her lab coat into the ring. She 


handily won the seat. And she’s held it ever since. 

At press time, Jarvis was trying to hold on through what 
The Washington Post called the “most contested” race in the 
September 12 Democratic primary—in D.C., a vote more sig- 
nificant than the November general election. Whatever the 
outcome, Ward 4 will continue to be represented by an 
Oberlin graduate. Her opponent, lawyer Adrian M. Fenty, is a 
member of the class of 1992. @ 


A Moral (But Still Liberal) Compass 


government major and an Oberlin Athletic Hall of 
Famer in track and football, Todd Portune 80 now spends 
his time doing a different kind of running: Elected three 
times to Cincinnatis City Council, he’s currently the 


Democratic hopeful for 
commissioner in Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio. In this 
heavily Republican area, 
Portune is positioning 
himself as a social liberal 
and fiscal conservative. 
His record is one of 
socially liberal causes. 
He pushed through the 
citys hate-crimes  ordi- 
nance and has tried 
unsuccessfully to add 
sexual orientation to it. 
He’s championed equal 
economic opportunity 
by directing city funds 


to businesses that bene 


fit the poor regions of the city and has promoted after-school 
programs designed to keep kids safe and out of trouble. “As 
a public official, you try to establish a moral compass of the 
community, he says. 

But isn't morality the purview of conservatives? Issues 
of social justice and equality, long considered liberal tenets, 
are fundamental to most religious traditions and deserve a 
prominent spot in public policy, Portune points out. “Public 
office is still one of the most noble callings that exists,” he 
says. “You have such an Opportunity to do good, to improve 
the human condition. If you have a passion for it, you actu- 
ally can get things done.” | 

Even as a social liberal in a conservative environment? 
Sure, he nods, even then. “As long as you stay focused on the 
nuts and bolts services that local governments are responsi- 
ble for—sewers, streets, police and fire protection—and 
have a genuine interest in the ell-being of the community, 
people will tolerate someone who may be a bit more liberal 
in certain social areas.” he says. “People vote their pocket 
books and self-interest more than social issues. Yet it affords 
me a forum to speak out on things I’m passionate about. | 
even win a few now and then.” e 
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Doing the Right Thing 


hen Stephanie Cole Rawlings ’92 was elected to the 
Baltimore City Council at age 25, just a few months out 


of the University of Maryland Law School, she was the 
youngest person ever voted into that office. But in Rawlings’ 
book, her youth and short resume were beside the point. “I had 
10 more years of political experience than most of the other peo- 
ple {running],” says the Democrat, now 30, with characteristic 
brashness. “I had trained my whole life for it.” 

Indeed, Rawlings came up at the knee of a longtime 
pol: her father, Maryland State Delegate Howard P. “Pete” 
Rawlings, who chairs the powerful State House Appropria- 
tions Committee and is a major force in Baltimore politics. 
She remembers campaigning for her dad at the age of 7, hoist- 
ing up campaign signs while someone taller attached them to 
a wall or telephone pole. Years later, she attended political 
events as her father’s companion when her pediatrician mom 
couldn't make it. In the summer of 1990, before her junior 
year at Oberlin, where 
she majored (naturally) 
in government, she won 
a four-year term on 
Maryland’s Democratic 
State Central Com- 
mittee, the organizing 
body for the Demo- 
eran ¢Pari veel 74: 
she won her seat again. 

“| grew up seeing 
people around the 
kitchen table, getting 
stuff done for our com- 
munity,’ says Rawlings. 
“Whether it was my 
mom making people 
feel better or my dad 
making people's lives 
better, | knew what | 
did as a profession had 
to be more than a job. 

It had to have some impact.” 

It has. Last year, during a hotly 
contested Democratic primary cam- 
paign, Rawlings persuaded her father to 
endorse Baltimore's new Democrat 
mayor, Martin O'Malley. Stephanie set 
up a meeting between her father and 
the young councilman, which many 
redit with securing the elder Rawlings’ 
endorsement, a significant factor in 
electing the white O’ Malley in majority- 
black Baltimore. Stephanie Rawlings 


has continued that spec ial relationship: 


“| GREW UP SEEING PEOPLE GETTING 
STUFF DONE FOR OUR COMMUNITY. 
| KNEW THAT WHAT | DID AS 


A PROFESSION HAD TO BE MORE THAN A 
JOB. IT HAD TO HAVE SOME IMPACT.” 


As vice president of the council, she represents the mayor 
during debates of his legislative agenda there. 

A major part of that agenda is controlling crime in 
Baltimore, America’s second-most violent city after Washington, 
D.C. It's the issue Rawlings, also a part-time public defender in 
Baltimore, cares about most. After O'Malley ran on a platform 
of aggressive policing to bring down the crime rate, he appoint- 
ed a black police commissioner to carry out the plan, something 
the community supported. However, when the police commis- 
sioner resigned, leaving his deputy, a white man, in charge, 
Baltimore community activists “came out from everywhere,” she 
says, voicing fears that police would brutalize young black men 
in the name of stamping out crime. It is that type of racial poli- 
tics and grandstanding that Rawlings rejects. 

“Some people are just interested in being heard, being 
seen, making a stink. But that’s easy,” says Rawlings. “It doesn't 
take much to make a sign. What takes work is getting what you 
want done.” And _ that’s 
what Rawlings says she 
will continue to do, in 
the tradition that she 
inherited from her par- 
ents and found 
reinforced at Oberlin. 
“So far, I'm not jaded 
enough to lose the ideal- 
ism that is pumped into 
the food at Oberlin,” she 
says wryly. “Whatever 
makes people — care 
enough to be active and 
think they can do better, 
is found at that school.” 

Dan Berger '54, an 
editorial writer at The 


Sun and a longtime fam- 


Photo by Aaron Levin 


ily friend, says Rawlings 
is “an up-and-comer’ 
who could, one day, be 
mayor of Baltimore. Rawlings herself 
declines to speculate on her political 
future, other than to say she'll serve as 
long as she’s elected and urge others to 
get involved as well. 

“Unless you participate in the 
process, you don't exist,” she says. “It's not 
a spectator sport—youre either in it on 
voure not. And if the system isn't address 


ing your needs, whose fault is that?” @ 


Alicia Brooks Waltman is a /r 


in Silver Spring, Maryland 
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The Music Man 


by MONICA GULLON 


photos by Sam Urdank 


Composer Mitch Glickman makes his way in Holl 


wood. 
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“When | teach 
master classes, 
| always tell 
students they'll 
have to work on 
cheesy stuff,” 
says Glickman. 
“But you never 
know where it 
will lead.” 


T'S EASY TO SPOT 


musicians thronging the rehearsal hall on a recent 


amid the boisterous 


broiling Los Angeles summer morning. He’s the 
relaxed-looking guy at the center of the friendly storm. 

Later this afternoon, this group, the American Jazz 
Philharmonic (AJP), will perform Glickman’s “Kalei- 
doscope March” at the Cerritos Family Arts Festival. 


hough he’s been with the orchestra for years—and 


romoted to associate music director—this is 


Glickman’s AJP premiere composition. That in itself 
would be cause enough for some jitters. Add in that con 
\JP from 


rehearsing for the last 18 months, and the musicians are 


tract negotiations have prevented the 


only now seeing the piece for the first time, and you'd 
expect the 


anky composer to be a basket case. But he’s 
not. Dressed in slacks and a polo, Glickman is cool as 
can be. Huddled with his longtime mentor, the orches 


tra director and film and T\ composer Jack Elliott, he 
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just smiles and waves at the late arrivals finding their 
seats in the packed rehearsal space. “This is a ‘red-light’ 
orchestra,” Glickman explains from the sidelines as 
Elliott warms up the orchestra. “They may sound ragged 
in rehearsal, but when the record light goes on or the 
curtain goes up, they really pull together.” 

The AJP (which actually sound pretty terrific as they 
practice) is very close to Glickman’s heart. Perhaps 
because no matter what other projects he’s working 
on—scoring the TNN film Proudheart, producing 
albums, or arranging music for Leon Redbone, Bud 
Shank, and Barry Manilow—it always seems like home. 


BEHIND THE MUSIC 
While most of his contemporaries sought PhDs and 
teaching careers, Glickman, armed with his composi- 
tion/technology in music and related arts (TIMARA) 
degree, headed West in search of a music career— 
Hollywood style. Soft-spoken and given to bouts of 
excessive modesty, Glickman had nonetheless dreamed 
of being a showbiz composer since he began writing 
musicals for his junior high school in Miami. He quick- 
ly landed a job with AJP, working on music publishing. 
To make ends meet, he wrote and arranged music for 
Thighmaster commercials, Disney ice shows, and TV 
pilots that never got picked up. Not exactly the high- 
profile projects young composers dream of, but they 
paid the rent. “When I go back to Oberlin to teach mas- 
ter classes, I always tell students that if this is what they 
want to do, they'll have to take on pilots, do bad 
arrangements, and work on cheesy stuff,” he says. “But 
you never know where it will lead.” 

In Glickman’s case, these early projects led to gigs 
on “Night Court,” “Life Goes On,” and “Cheers.” In one 
episode of “Cheers” that finds the character Cliff on 
“The Tonight Show,” Glickman arranged “Hooray for 
Hollywood” for a montage, and wrote a big-band piece 
for the faux “Tonight Show” orches- 
tra. “That was funny as hell,” he 
recalls. “And about 180 degrees 
from Oberlin—not at all cerebral or 
academic.” 

He had no idea just how much 
fun he was in for when he signed 
up to do a funky pilot called “Picket 
Fences.” The project turned into a 
four-year stint as David E. Kelleys 
music production supervisor, which 
involved overseeing the show's non- 
scored music when an actor had to 
sing or play an instrument. When 
“Picket Fences” went off the air, 
Kelley's composer, Stewart Levin, 
Glickman for “The 


was Glickman who 


tapped 
Practice.” It 
taught John Larroquette to tickle 
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the ivories for his Emmy-winning role as “The 
Practices’ piano-playing psychopath who gets away 
with murder. 

Whether it’s jingles, TV shows, or his own music, 
rarely does Glickman compose in his office or even at 
the piano. Instead, he’s a prolific scribbler, jotting 
down notes whenever (or wherever) inspiration 
strikes—in the shower, on a bike ride, at a restaurant, 
even in his car. “The music floats in my head,” he says. 
“I just know what those notes translate into.” 


FUN FOR KIDS 

“Kaleidoscope March” is his latest composition. 
Written specifically for kids and their parents, the 
piece for orchestra and solo clarinet has an infectious 
shuffle groove and features an audience sing-along in 
the middle. “I wanted something colorful that really 
showed off the orchestra,” he says. “But it had to be 
accessible, nothing fancy; something the audience 
could latch onto right away.” 

Glickman envisioned his solo clarinet beguiling the 
audience like a pied piper. “I wanted him to start in the 
audience from behind,” he says. “Everyone would be 
looking at the orchestra onstage, and then suddenly— 


surprise!—a clarinet would be coming from the back, 
walking through the audience, and playing the melody.” 

Its first private concert brought rave reviews from 
Glickman’s favorite critic—his 3-year-old daughter 
Leah. But from the broad smiles and the hoots and 
hollers that the musicians sent out to the soloist this 
morning, 


too. Digging it most of all is Glickman. 


it's obvious they're really relishing the piece, 


“It’s a wonderful high to stand in front of the orches- 
tra when you've written a piece and have it performed 
in concert,’ he says. “There's nothing quite like it.” @ 


Monica Gullon is a freelance writer based in Los Angeles. 


Glickman gets 
notes from his 
favorite critic— 
3-year-old 
daughter Leah. 
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The relationship between Oberlin College 


and the town where it lives is necessarily close. 
A new collaboration finds mutual ways to solve 


mutual problems. 


poser 
Sea ot) 


“The health off 

the College i 
absolutely | 

tied to.tl 
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To understand the problems threatening Oberlin’s community, you 
need to replace the wide-angle lens with a telephoto. Zoom in, 
and festering problems come into focus: A persistent 25 percent 
poverty rate, dismal standardized test scores, substantial job 
losses, and a rising crime rate. The future of the town’s only hos- 
pital is uncertain. Census figures show a 5 percent drop in 
population in ten years. The reasons for the latter decline are 
complex, but have a lot to do with the schools, a housing 
crunch, and dwindling job opportunities. All this makes Oberlin 
seem more like a big city than a pastoral college town. 

As the town struggles to manage these problems, so does 
the College. Recognizing that what’s good for the city is also 
good for the College, Trustees recently earmarked $350,000 to 
establish the Oberlin Partnership and work with town leaders 
to resolve some of the more pressing crises. This goes beyond 
altruism—although the College’s long history of social respon- 
sibility surely plays a part. Mainly it’s about self-preservation. 
Unresolved, town problems can quickly become College prob- 
lems: A community in distress makes a poor magnet for top 
faculty and prospective students. So when push came to 
shove, the Trustees didn’t have much of a choice. Oberlin’s 
academic reputation was on the line. 

“The health of the College is absolutely, unavoidably tied 
to the well-being of the community in which the College is 
located,” says Trustee Lee Fisher 73, former Ohio attorney 
general and now executive director of the Cleveland-based 
Center for Families and Children. 


Failure in the Schools 
R EGARDLESS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM'S successes. the Ohio 
‘Department of Education grades Oberlin among the 


worst-p¢ rrorming districts in the State, based on mandatory 


proficiency tests that began three years ago. The last 
report card, for the 1998/1999 school year, gave 
Oberlin the equivalent of a big, red “F.” The district met 
only seven of 27 state standards, ranking it with larger, 
more urban districts, like Lorain and Cleveland, among 
Ohio's worst performers. In fact, Oberlin students did 
so poorly that the the district was declared to be in a 
state of academic emergency, the lowest classification. 

Using proficiency tests to measure the overall 
effectiveness of a school system is still hotly debated. 
Critics argue that a district could “teach to the tests,” 
enabling its students to test well, while cheating them 
of a well-rounded education. But even Oberlin school 
administrators, who initially dismissed the test results, 
now acknowledge that all the college-bound graduates 
and the merit scholars don't outweigh low test scores. 

“We tried for a little while to say [to the state], 
‘You're barking up the wrong tree, we haven't got time 
to do that,” says a frustrated Francine Toss MA ’71, 
director of pupil services for the school district and a 
liaison to the College. “But state officials had a differ- 
ent opinion, and it becomes a very high-stakes opinion 
when it hits the headlines. If you look at the paper, 
you'd think we don't prepare anybody for anything. But,” she 
adds with determination, “we will meet the challenge.” 

Even beyond the obvious value of providing a stellar edu- 
cation to Oberlin youth, the health of a school district can make 
or break a community. “Strong schools make it easier to attract 
residents and businesses. Weak schools repel them,” contends 
Oberlin City Manager Rob DiSpirito. “It is a fact that a lot of 
parents have taken their kids out of the school system.” 

“Right or wrong, we're losing out,” agrees Larry Funk, 
president of the Oberlin Chamber of Commerce and one of 
the town’s developers. “Just this week, two people with kids in 
elementary school told me they are leaving town because they 
don't want them going to middle school and high school here.” 

Although no formal surveys have been done, College 
President Nancy Schrom Dye suspects that Oberlin’s disap- 
pointing school district performance affects choices that 
professors make about where they send their children to 
school. “It used to be that virtually everybody sent their kids to 
public school here, but we've seen that change in recent 
years, she says. A weak school system, she notes, could pro- 
duce a domino effect, dissuading top-notch faculty, 
particularly those with school-age children, from teaching at 
the College, and, in turn, making the institution less appealing 
to prospective students. 


Economic Uncertainty 
HAT ABOUT THAT FILLED-UP DOWNTOWN? Looks can be 
V/ \ deceiving. Half the 25 merchants interviewed in 1998 


lor a marketing strategy study said their sales were flat or 


declining. A quarter said they were thinking about relocating. 
Uhe challenges are many: Competition from nearby mega 


retailers like Wal-Mart: a customer base that declines with the 
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local population, reducing the number of everyday 
shoppers; and a poor history of attracting out-of- 
town visitors—who might spend money at stores or 
on meals—to Oberlin’s cultural events. 

“We do need livelier businesses downtown 
to draw people,” concedes Allyn Gibson, the semi- 
retired owner of Gibson's Bakery. “There are places 
downtown that are making a go of it, but they have 
to work hard and use their head. It’s always been a 
bit of a rough row to hoe in Oberlin, because it 
runs hot and cold with the seasons of the year 
when students are here. Nobody is making a 
killing in Oberlin.” 

The news about the area’s bread-and-butter 
industries that employ hundreds of people is also 
discouraging. Bayer Corporation purchased the 
city’s biggest property-tax-paying employer, Chiron 
Diagnostics, last year, only to shut the doors in a 
consolidation move. Gone by year's end will be 
375 good jobs and $350,000 in tax revenue from 
Chiron. The College and the Federal Aviation 
Administration, two other major Oberlin employ- 
ers, are property-tax exempt, rendering Chiron’s 
loss an even more severe financial blow to city services, from 
road paving to housing inspections to summer recreation pro- 
grams for area kids. 

The flagging overall economy in Lorain County com- 
bined with limited education, poor job skills, and the loss of 
blue-collar jobs in town has left many of Oberlin’s residents not 
just poor, but poverty stricken. According to the 1990 census, 
more than a quarter of Oberlin’s residents lived below the fed- 
eral poverty line (a four-person household, with two children, 
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earning less than $16,895). And city officials say poverty is just 
as prevalent today as it was then, borne out by the rising num- 
ber of children who get free meals at school (27.6 percent 
today versus 25 percent in 1998) and the people turning to 
social-service agencies for help with food, clothing and rent. 
Further, more than half the available housing in Oberlin is 
rental property and some, thanks to absentee landlords, is decay- 
ing—particularly in the area south of College Street and east of 
Main Street. In addition, unexpectedly high enrollment in recent 
years has pushed a third of College 
students into off-campus housing, 
much of it in this southeast quad- 
rant, making affordable housing 
even more scarce—and expensive— 


for low-income town residents. 


Rising Crime 
HE NUMBER OF ROBBERIES and 


burglaries remains relatively low, 
but assaults last year increased a dis- 
turbing 61 percent over 1998, from 
38 incidents to 61. College person- 
nel and students have not been 
disproportionately victimized by 
crime, although two female students 
were assaulted in recent years. 
Drugs are becoming more of a prob- 
lem as well: The city recently closed 
down a crack house. 

“Not that its rampant, but for 
incidents of serious crime, we rank 
third in the county behind Lorain 
and Elyria, says DiSpirito. “We did 


benefit to our 
public schéol 


students and 


faculty.” 
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have one murder last year, and the year before there was an arson 
murder. We're not a Shangri-La. We have real problems, and 
were trying to deal with them in some very dedicated ways.” 

To that end, the town is starting to enforce building 
codes and is helping to build or renovate low-income housing 
with the aid of a $1.7 million grant from the state, says City 
Council Chair Fran Baumann. Organizations like the Zion 
Community Development Corporation, an outgrowth of Mt. 
Zion Baptist Church, are helping owners renovate their 
homes. There's a moratorium on rooming houses to cut down 
on non-owner occupied housing and on absentee landlords 
who have no stake in the town’s future. Authorities are also 
buying surveillance equipment to counter drug activity, using 
undercover agents with the Lorain County Drug Task force, 


and adding a second detective to the police force. 


Q 


Forging a Partnership 
HESE PROBLEMS, 


THOUGH SERIOUS, haven't turned 
Oberlin into a postmodern Gotham. Even so, town and 
College leaders wanted to intervene to prevent the sit- 

uation from deteriorating. So last spring, after a series of 

Clark 


Massachusetts, and Trinity College in Hartford, Connecticut, 


fact-finding trips to University in Worcester, 
both of which have developed similar community-assistance 
programs, College Trustees voted unanimously to create the 
Oberlin Partnership to do the same for Oberlin. Along with the 
$350,000 to create the infrastructure to deal with community 
problems, the ‘Trustees earmarked additional funds this sum- 
mer as seed money for various community-enhancement 
projects Doing so, College leaders ac knowledged the school’s 
role in contributing to some of the problems (by not paying 


| 


roperty taxes and exacerbating off-campus housing pres- 


find solutions 


“The very essence of the Oberlin 
experience is to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice, and to give back to 
society, notes Fisher, who joined the 
Trustees’ Community Initiative Task Force 
this year. 

Of course, the College has always 
had a strong relationship with the town. It 
buys fire trucks for the city and plants trees. 
Construction on the public pool is under 
way thanks in part to $500,000 contribu- 
tions each from the College and the Lorain 
County Commissioners, $2 million from 
philanthropist Eric Nord, and the approval 
by Oberlin residents of a tax levy. And each 
year, the College's six-year-old Center for 
Service and Learning places more than 800 
student volunteers in 19 projects with 
Oberlin school kids, including America 
Reads; Digital Docents, which teaches kids 
about technology; and programs in music, 
math, and mentoring. 

“Oberlin College has done reasonably well along those 
lines compared to other colleges and universities,’ says Dye. 
“But it has not been in any way unconventional. That is where 
things are changing now.” 

Dye tapped Daniel Gardner ’89, director of the Center 
for Service and Learning, to lead the Oberlin Partnership. 
Now in the process of assembling his team, Gardner says this 
new initiative goes beyond getting more students involved in 
more activities. “Student volunteerism is a crucial plank,” he 
says. But that plank has already been nailed in place. Now it’s 
time to look at other resources—our faculty, our physical 
plant, the financial and political leverage of our alumni and 
Trustees, even how Oberlin has relationships with national 
foundations that small community-service centers simply do 
not have. How can we bring those aspects to the table>” 

‘To help find those answers, Gardner is meeting with town 
leaders as a sort of “secretary of state” conducting diplomacy 
with the College's neighbors. He has already made a favorable 
impression. Funk says simply: “Dan gets it.” 

Among the key areas already identified for assistance— 
schools, housing, recreation, and economic development—it’s 
not surprising that plans to help schools are furthest along. 
“When | picked up The Plain Dealer and saw that Oberlin 
schools were in a state of academic emergency, | thought, This 
really feels bad. We are an educational institution, and this does 
not show Oberlin College in good light,” Dye recalls. “We need- 
ed to do something about it. We're part of the solution here. 

“Oberlin College commands considerable educational 
resources: faculty and students, of course, but also the art 
museum, the library, the science facilities, a great conserva- 
tory. All of these resources could be put to work for the 
benefit of children growing up in Oberlin,” Dye continues. 
“There is absolutely no reason that e\ ery child growing up in 


Oberlin should not have an education enriched by Oberlin 
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College. We can build on the framework 
of existing College programs and draw on 
the people now engaged in local schools to 
build a more systematic, structured pro- 
gram that consciously responds to what the 
schools tell us they need.” 


Under 


approved teacher-certification program that 


discussion now is a state- 


would be run in conjunction with the 


Oberlin schools. The schools would get bet- 
ter-trained, committed, student teachers. At 
the same time, the College might recruit tal- 
ented students who want to graduate from 
Oberlin with a teaching certificate, ready to 
Other 


schools portion of the Oberlin Partnership 


enter a classroom. aspects of the 
may encourage more collaboration between 


College faculty and area schools. Plans are 
also under way to assist with high-school sci- 
ence curricula and faculty development, 
after which high-school students and their 
teachers could use College science labs. 
The College also stands ready to help with recreation 
issues—perhaps a summer program for low-income middle- 


economic-development projects and 


and high-school kids 
housing remedies. 
But even with all the good intentions, not to mention the 
money, the College remains deliberately short on specifics 
about how all of this will come to pass. Instead, Gardner seeks 


to foster partnerships that will allow town officials, housing 


advocates, social-service groups, school administrators, and 


other leaders to determine what needs to be done. He maintains 
that his job is not to be more expert than the school superin- 


responses to the College, ranging from It's about time to It's won- 
derful to There goes the College—they re going to take 
town, but at least the) re being honest and saying they are. 


over the 


“There will continue to be all of those different responses 
as we go along. All we can do is be clear about our motives and 
acknowledge we are in this for enlightened self-interest. This is 
not philanthropy on our part; it is a strategic concern of the 
College. We're in it over time. We're not going to dole out some 
goodies and feel smug, and then crawl back under a shelf.” @ 


‘leveland. 


Michael K. McIntyre is a features writer for The Plain Dealer of ( 


tendent or the city manager about 

education or economic development. vs a eae 

Instead, he wants to coordinate efforts to Where’ ik: “ 

link the College’s resources with the goals * . f ohne 

the community articulates for itself. That is reason’t na ; =~ | ,) - a »" a’ ey 

a point College leaders continue to drive every cl Id a el nll ; . ae | 

home: Oberlin College is not going to throw sh. — F , oy rs 

its weight around—as has happened in the growing 1 D 4 | 1 x a9 - 

past. The College today is simply a willing, a = ‘s = > a Re : 

and resourceful, partner. in- Oberlin is i = : 
“We are not going to be an 800-pound c “Shoulda 

gorilla, imposing its will on the community,’ : 

affirms Trustee George R. Bent I] 52, head Me zy EB 

of the Trustees’ Community Initiatives Oe tag eee : 

Committee. “We hope to engage in a dia- uit Hon : 

logue with the community and together find eseisiied DY : 

solutions to the problems.” cE 


Skepticism, of course, remains. Says 


Funk: “Actions speak louder than words.” 
Gardner believes the College is up to ai 
that challenge. “People aren't shy in the 


Oberlin community about voicing their 
opinions,” he says. “There is a gamut of 
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Dorothy Daub’s former home is as quirky today as when she lived there. 


by MICHELE LESIE 


Clang, clang, 
clang goes ae - re 
the doorbell: , ; 110 
A trolley car ; 
bell on the 
front door 
is a fanciful 
reminder of 
Dorothy Daub’s 
audacious 
sense of humor. 
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IVE IN A PLACE LONG ENOUGH AND THEY’LL PROBABLY 
name it after you. So it was with Dorothy Daub, 
the librarian who served Oberlin’s College and — 
public libraries from 1931 until she retired in 1966, | 
and the little house next to Wilder Hall that she called | 
home for 37 years. | 
It was in 1948, after a fire destroyed her Elm Street | 
home, that Daub moved with her widowed mother to | 
145 West Lorain Street. Back then, the two-story brick | 
residence was simply called the Bailey-Gager Place, 
named for the Massachusetts shoemaker, William 
Bailey, who built it in 1862, and the Gager family of 
Norwalk, who lived there until the end of World War II. 
But the old house and the quirky librarian were a per- 
fect match: Unpretentious, the house nonetheless 
stands out among the town’s many historic buildings | 
just as Oberlin’s most beloved librarian stood out 


among its residents. After her death at age 86 in 1985, 


Portrait ohoto by Al Fuchs 
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the house had been her home for so many years that 
the College officially dubbed it Daub House. 


INSIDE ODD 

DauB HOUSE'S MOST DISTINGUISHING architectural 
feature is a set of bargeboards attached to the north 
and east gables. Unlike the dainty “gingerbread” trim 
more often found on homes built in the late 1800s, 
these bargeboards look as the name sounds: heavy and 
linear, their geometric designs barely visible under 
many coats of stark white paint. But when Daub occu- 
pied it, the home became better known for what was 
on the inside—the upstairs apartment she rented from 
Oberlin College. 

Pat Leimbach, a columnist for Elyria’s Chronicle 
Telegram, recalled visiting Daub House in the 1970s. 
“There's a wonderful spirit of humor loose in this 
house,’ she wrote in a column titled “Houses I Have 
Met.” The kitchen walls were plastered with postcards 
from friends around the world. Overstuffed bookcases 
were everywhere, and in every room, reproductions of 
masterworks, including a Rousseau in the john. 
Tabletops and windowsills showcased Daub’s trea- 
sures: framed photos, seashells, animal miniatures, 
and other bric-a-brac. Her jewelry was not boxed but 
slung for viewing from wall sconces, drawer handles, 
and the newel posts of the stairs. 

Then there was Daub’s “bar’—a cloth-draped iron- 
ing board that held an assortment of liquor bottles for 
entertaining. And the tiny bathroom wedged under a 
staircase, marked “Bartlett Memorial.” 

The ceiling and walls, within arm’s reach of the 
commode, were covered with scribbled comments 
(though few were actually from John Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations) such as “Austerity is a disease” 
and “The meek shall inherit the earth—only when the 
others have done with it.” 


BOOKS FOR ALL 

ALTHOUGH DAUB WAS OFTEN DESCRIBED AS “a real 
character,” it was her devotion to readers that people 
remember most. She delivered requested books, and 
suggested others, to the hospitalized and homebound. 
She had a knack for matching books to people who 
would enjoy them. 

When she retired, her farewell literary theme party 
drew 200 guests, among them distinguished 
Oberlinians dressed as Ivanhoe, the Cat in the Hat, 


and the Man With the Golden Arm. Daub herself 


arrived in a flowered shirtwaist she drolly said repre- 
sented Great Expectations. “There is no distinction in 
her mind between town and gown,” her longtime 
friend Charles Love, the College's emeritus secretary, 
told the Oberlin News Tribune that day. “There are just 


individuals who like to read books. 
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SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
Topay, NONE OF DAus House’s FORMER RESIDENTS 
would recognize its interior. Gutted and renovated 
after Daub's death, the house is now home to Campus 
Dining Services, College Relations, and this maga- 
zine. The front doorbell, an old trolley car bell—it 
reminded Daub of A Streetcar Named Desire—is all 


that remains of the house’s many whimsical oddities. 


Yet it will always be her house. Daub is buried 
with her parents in Hickory Flats Cemetery near 
Middletown, Ohio, where her headstone reads “My 
Book and Heart Must Never Part.” Nevertheless, 
rumors persist that she lingers on in her old apart- 
ment. But these ghost stories are really more 
cherished than scary. After all, who could fear an 
apparition who said in life, “I have a big, fat, really 
deep interest in people”? 

Even Betty Phillips remembers her eerie experi- 
ences there with fondness rather than fright. As an 
employee of Conference Services, located in Daub 
House in the late 1990s, she would hear water run- 
ning in what was once a bathroom near the rear of 
Daub’s apartment. 

“It always seemed to happen at the same time, 10 
to 11 at night,” Phillips says. “I knew there were no 
pipes of any kind upstairs. When the house was gut- 
ted, they took the plumbing out.’ Her daughter, 
visiting one evening, heard it, too. “We just kind of 
laughed about it,” she said. 

One night Phillips heard something else: An adja- 
cent office door opened and closed. “As | was coming 
out of the office, I saw a figure go past,” she says. “It 
looked like a woman in a white, flowing, very soft gar- 
ment of some sort. It floated past the door, but there 
was nothing there when I went back to those two 
rooms.” 

Phillips, who has since retired, said the incident 
rattled her enough to leave the office earlier than 
usual that evening, but not before addressing the 
empty rooms. “I said, ‘Hi, Miss Daub. How are you 
tonight?” She laughs. “It was actually kind of funny.” 
And while the experience didn't turn her into a true 
believer in the supernatural, Phillips adds, “I’m not as 


skeptical as I used to be.” 


Dorothy Daub would undoubtedly love the tales of 


her continued presence. She believed that what dis- 
tinguishes any structure is not its architecture, but the 
people who have made it their own. Indeed, it was the 
well-traveled Daub herself who, when asked if she 
would roam more as a retiree, responded cheerfully: 
“Heavens, no. I like it here too much. I'll go on work- 


ing as long as theyll have me.” @ 


Michele Lesie is a Cleveland-based writer who formerl 


worked for Vhe Plain Dealer. 


There are 
rumors that 
Daub’s friendly 
spirit still 
inhabits her 


old home— 
but they’re 
more 
cherished 
than scary. 
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Ar kar Kids’ Sake 


Curator Marla Shoemaker is on a mission to make museums fun. 


by HILARIE M. SHEETS ’86 » photo by Sam Urdank 


ALK THROUGH THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART on any 

given day and you might find 4-year-olds lying on the 

floor mimicking the geometric patterns in Persian car- 
pets with their bodies. Or inner-city sixth-graders firing colorful 
clay tiles they designed in a kiln, for use in a neighborhood 
mural project. Or even parents and teens building giant sculp- 
tures with rolled-up newspapers. 

That scenes like these are a routine part of museum life is 
largely because of the energetic resolve of Marla K. Shoemaker '73, 
the museum's curator of education for youth and family pro- 
grams. “Most kids have the impression that art museums are 
boring,” says Shoemaker, who has made a career of trying to 
prove otherwise. Take an ordinary school tour—a prime oppor- 
tunity to spark youthful interest in art. Rather than reel off 
names and dates while steering kids around the galleries, she 
challenges them to really think about what they're seeing. “I say, 
What do you think these people were thinking about during this 
time? Why are all these paintings religious? What are the materi- 
als they're made of?” 

A driving force in developing new museum activities and 
attracting new audiences, Shoemaker works hard to promote 
progressive arts education for children. This year, her efforts 
have been recognized with two major awards: the National Art 
Education Association named her National Museum Educator 
of the Year, and she was selected as a Museum Guest Scholar at 
The J. Paul Getty Museum in Los Angeles, where she is 
researching how children can connect with art at museums. 


FINDING HER CALLING 

As AN ART Major with a minor in education, Shoemaker dis- 
covered she could put it all together during her last semester, 
spent at the Philadelphia Museum's department of urban out- 
reach on a program sponsored by the Great Lakes Colleges 
Association. There, she painted murals and held jewelry work- 
shops for underprivileged kids. But she also gave tours of a 
hugely popular Eskimo art show. And that’s when the light bulb 
went off: “For the first time I realized you could actually do art 
history and education, and it could be the same thing,” she says. 

That fall, when a job opened up in the museum's education 
department, she began teaching there while earning a masters 
in museum education at Goddard College. 


TEACHING THE CHILDREN WELL 

TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS LATER,Shoemaker heads that same 
department. And under her stewardship, it has launched all 
kinds of family, preschool, and after-school programs, like art 
clubs for inner-city kids. “There's been a big initiative to occu- 
py middle-school kids in some meaningful activity between 
3:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m.,” says Shoemaker. “Left to their own 
devices, they often don't make good decisions about what to 
do with their time.” 

The art clubs provide free art lessons and give kids the 
chance to meet with staff from the conservation labs, where 
they see firsthand all that goes into taking care of the art. “We 
do this pretty early in the year and find their gallery behavior 
really improves after that session,” says Shoemaker. 

To help children appreciate 
the exhibitions—like last spring's 
18th-Century 
even more, she devel- 


“Most kids have 
the impression that 
art museums are 
boring,” says 
Shoemaker. Her job 
is to change their 
minds. 


“Splendor — of 
Rome” 


ops activity guides to make them 
fun. These guides prompt kids to 
find certain places or motifs in 
the pictures, turning exhibitions 
into scavenger hunts rather than 
detached strolls through the 
museum. 

“| had to synthesize the big ideas of the show and figure out 
how to engage kids in those,” she says. “A big idea is that peo- 
ple came to Rome from all over the world. Or that the Catholic 
church ruled Rome, so it had a lot to do with the way art 
looked.” This fall, she’s planning another guide for the show on 
van Gogh, a favorite with children who all know the ear story. 

Even so, the bread and butter of her department remains the 
70,000 children a year who visit the museum on school tours. 
“That’s still our big learning laboratory,” she says. “That's where 
we figure out how people think about art. Works of art are full 
of the content of life. They're full of emotion, they're full of 
human endeavor. They're full of history, in addition to design and 


aesthetics. There’s almost no conversation you cant have.” @ 


Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor to AR Tnews magazine and the 
author of New York's 100 Best Party Places (City & Company, 2000 
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The 
Library 


Now that most information is 
just a click away, traditional 
libraries are refashioning 


themselves for the digital age. 


by Marty Munson 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY RANDALL ENOS 


HESE DAYS, PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING WE 
could possibly need is right at our fingertips 
thanks to the Internet. More than ever, we're 
using the Internet not just to swap pictures 
of the grandkids, browse ebay, buy the latest 
Harry Potter from Amazon, or download MP3 files from 
Napster. For many of us, the ‘Net has supplanted news- 
papers (perhaps even TV) as a primary source for 
information. Got a health problem? Find some answers 
at WebMD. Dealing with being dumped? BreakupGirl 
knows your pain. Fancy yourself a day-trader? Dozens of 
sites clue you in to every flutter of the market. For every 
question in our lives, there’s a Web site with an answer. 
The Internet's easy accessibility for information 
consumers makes it the most egalitarian communications 
tool to come along since the printing press and televi 
sion. But not only does the Internet pipe data right to 
our desks, it has also changed the way we think about 
information itself. We no longer see information as 
something static, trapped on paper in books and journals, 


tucked away in hushed libraries or bookstores. accessible 
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Live 

the 
Library! 


only when we walk through the door. Today information 
is fluid, a rushing tide, continually updated, and avail- 
able—instantly—at the click of a mouse. 

This new cultural shift has had a major impact not 
only on everyday living but in the more rarefied realm of 
educational research. There’s no question that the 
research process is much less a chore now that anyone 
can access the Internet or library databases in the wee 
hours, and while thousands, maybe millions, of other peo- 
ple use them, too. Excellent works that once gathered 
dust are now considered de rigueur. “There's a standard 
reference called American History and Life,” says Oberlin 
history Professor Gary Kornblith. “You used to have to go 
physically from the index into the volumes, and no one | 
knew used it on a regular basis. Now it’s electronic, and I 
wouldn't think of going very far without consulting it.” 

The promise of the Internet is astounding, yet the 
move away from a books-and-mortar library to a digital 
model is “a double-edged sword,” cautions Rick Rubin 
71, acting director of the School of Library and 
Information Science at Kent State University. 
“Technology enables lazy people to be lazier and enables 
diligent people to get more done,” adds ‘Troy Williams, 
CEO of Questia Media, Inc., a Houston-based company 
that’s building a searchable database of classic literature. 
Scott Bennett 60, director of libraries at Yale University, 
echoes the idea: “Technology isn’t changing what people 
do. It’s changing the convenience with which they do it.” 

For as seductive as the new “cybrary” is, it does 
raise some troubling questions. For instance, does the | 
point-and-click culture mistake information-gathering for 
and do quick-clicking folks 


The move away from _a 
books-and-mortar Librar 


to a digital model is a 
without falling prey to bad information dressed up as double-ed qe d sword. 


knowledge acquisition 
abandon the process too soon to get any meaningful 
results? Can people sit at home and sift through the Web 
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nice-looking Web sites? Finally, does this new accessibil- 
ity make the physical library itself obsolete? Although it 
will be years before the Internet's impact is fully under- 
stood, it’s clear that digitization will have profound 
effects on the quality of research and education. 


Is Our Attention Span Shrinking? 


THE BELIEF WAS THAT ALL THIS TECHNOLOGY would 
enable students to be better scholars than ever. They could 
access information more quickly, place a range of opinions 
on screen to be viewed at a glance, and instantly browse 
documents that scholars before them may have had to trav- 
el to look through. So are students better than ever? “I’m 
skeptical,” says Rubin. In fact, he and many professors 
believe students’ (and others’) research may actually be less 
informed and more superficial than ever. 

Understandably, one of the biggest concerns is that 
this new, surf-able medium may create non-readers with 
gnat-like attention spans. Professors stand on one side of 
the divide, holding that students only want bites of infor- 
mation and clickable answers. Internet professionals, on 
the other hand, maintain that the Internet has no impact 
on off-screen reading. They maintain that scanning is a 
Web-only behavior. 

“I know hundreds of people who scan the Internet 
for seconds at a time, but can then become immersed for 


hours in a Victorian novel,” says Christine Gannon 


srodeur ‘89, CEO of Socket Media, a Los Angeles-based 
agency that provides branding and media-services to high- 
tech companies. 

People flit around the Internet because it’s 
designed to make us do that, says Ben Jones 96, director 
of Web design and production in the Boston office of 
About.com. “The Web is fantastic for short things. It’s 
very visual,” he says. “People don't like huge bodies of 
text on the Internet; they don't like to scroll through doc- 
uments. Jones suspects people use the Web for initial 
research, but then pull real books and documents off 
real shelves for serious study, or at least print or down- 
load relevant documents from the Web to pore over later. 

However, the virtual avalanche of information 
resulting from an electronic search may be a bigger prob- 
lem than the Web’s sound-bite nature. “What has also 
shortened,” maintains Gannon-Brodeur, “is our patience 
for the information-gathering process.” This may cause 
people to quit the process too early, simply taking the 
first two or three things they get because they've already 
invested a lot of time in finding them. . | 

More troubling, the Internet may lull us into a dan- 
gerously false sense of completeness. Users may believe 
that the two or three things that surface with a Web 
search are all that’s available, says Ray English, the 
College's director of libraries. English cited one College 
course in which students are asked to find out what they 
can about the hazardous eny ironmental effects of a cer- 
tain chemical compound. About 75 percent of students 
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search the Internet, get lost, and don’t find too much 
information. Some will search the library's catalog and 
find something. Some may find a library database there 
that deals with chemistry and the environment. “An even 
smaller number,” he says, “would learn that there's a 
printed encyclopedia or handbook in the library that 
would solve the problem just like that.” 

Even Gannon-Brodeur, who has taken numerous 
Internet companies from start-up through IPO, merger, or 
acquisition, believes it's often worthwhile to sign off the 
Internet. “There is an advantage to a slower research 
process, even using handwritten notes, which allows stu- 
dents to absorb information more fully,” she says. “As a side 
benefit, it avoids that deadly, cut-and-paste technique.” 


Is It Real or Is It Fake? 


ALSO TROUBLING is the tendency to rely solely on 
the Web for research. Electronic databases found in the 
library, such as ProQuest, MedLine, library catalogs, and 
other research tools aren't problematic since they're basi- 
cally digital versions of what used to be, and in some 
cases still are, in print. But the questionable integrity of 
other information on the Web has spawned a serious 
credibility crisis. 

“The Internet is the first mass medium that lets the 
general public produce information as easily as rich cor- 
porations,” says David Bersoff, research director for the 
Yankelovich Monitor, which has studied how people 
relate to the Internet. “It doesn’t require a lot of money 
to have a lot of access. If I try to print a newspaper in 
my basement, it’s going to look cheap and amateurish. 
Sut it doesn’t take a lot to put up a professional-looking 
Web site. The potential for misinformation being broadly 
distributed is much greater.’ 

The classic case of disinformation occurred in 
November 1996, when newsman Pierre Salinger breath- 
lessly announced to the world that he had discovered the 
secret of the TWA flight 800 crash. A missile attack, he 
proclaimed. But the “government document” he cited 
turned out not to be authentic at all, merely an Internet 
posting that he’d taken at more than face value. -s 

You don’t even have to go to the Web for bad informa- 
tion, “Email has been used to circulate phony but believable 


health warnings, virus warnings, urban legends—even the 


2000 


No search engine 


will say: That's a 


Vague question. 
Can ou refine 


promise of money from Microsoft,” Gannon-Brodeur says. 
Students—even those who have grown up on the 
Web—are susceptible to I-saw-it-so-it-must-be-true 
thinking. “The Internet isn’t a publisher—it’s a printer,” 
warns Lewis Vaughn, editor of Free Inquiry magazine and 
co-author of How to Think About Weird Things (Mayfield 
Publishing Company, 1995). “Ihe Web makes it easier to 
get information, but it’s harder to acquire knowledge.” 
Because there's no gatekeeper, the burden shifts to 
the individual to evaluate what he or she sees. That's 
where things can fall apart. It’s unclear whether people 
mix up information and knowledge, but that very thought 
has the academic community up in arms. If students use 
the Internet without evaluation, says English, “then 
potentially their research can be poorer, and in some 
instances, what they've learned can be disastrously bad.” 
“People say our moral sense is way behind our tech- 


RESEARCH AT THE 


If you haven't been to the library for a while, you'll be 
surprised at how quickly you can access information that 
used to take hours to track down. One company, Questia 
Media, Inc., plans to launch a service in January (www.ques- 
tia.com) that will take even more of the drudgery out of 
research. Check out this gee-whiz Internet service to see just 
how far online research is being taken: 

Unlike a card catalog that can be searched by title, 
subject, or author, this database will search through the texts 
of 50,000 classic and scholarly books for the information you 
want. Questia promises other creative searching features 
including clickable footnotes that take you to the page and 
quotation being referenced. “If you get a eureka moment 
after reading a sentence and there’s a footnote there, what 
percentage of the time do you get the book? | think 1 percent 
is high,” says Troy Williams, Questia’s CEO. “If it’s one click 
away on a page...you’re moving through academic works at 
the speed of thought.” The service also offers a “reverse 
footnote” feature, where you can find a bibliography of all 
the sources that are referencing the page that you’re on. 
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nological sense,” adds Vaughn. “But in fact, | don’t think 
our critical thinking skills have caught up, either. And 
maybe they won't for another century.” 

Hamstringing critical thought even more is that 
people don't necessarily get savvier about the Web just 
by spending more time using it, says Questia Media's 
Williams. The Web doesn’t work like shoddy advertising 
where you become wiser by experiencing the effect of 
misleading information or hype. “You don't really get 
burned by thinking the Declaration of Independence was 
signed in 1680,” Williams says. 

“What we call information really has four levels of 
meaning,” adds Rubin. “At the base, there is data. 
Processing data to have meaning produces information, 
and the cohesive relationship between information is 
knowledge. Ultimately, there’s wisdom, which I think of 
as the use of knowledge for the benefit of society.” 


Libraries Stake Their Claim 


BECOMING A GOOD INFORMATION CONSUMER requires 
the assistance of others, Williams says. Kornblith, who is 
also director of the Oberlin Center for Technologically 
Enhanced Teaching, agrees that evaluative skills can’t be 
transmitted without context—or human contact. 

Thus, books-and-mortar libraries, far from being 
obsolete, may actually turn out to be in the vanguard 
when it comes to helping students—and the rest of us— 
sift through the infoglut. For starters, libraries have 


The Web makes it 


easier to get 


information but 
it's harder to 


acquire knowledge. 


traditionally offered a certain degree of “information 
insurance.” The very fact that a book sits on a shelf is 
assurance that it passed muster with a publisher and a 
librarian. Plus, librarians have always helped students 
ask the kinds of questions that get them to good infor- 
mation, starting by making sure they first ask the right 
questions. “Librarians have been an unacknowledged ally 
in this process of framing and re-framing a question. No 
search engine will say, That's a vague question. Can you 
refine it?’ Kornblith says. 

With fewer people walking through the library door, 
however, library administrators have had to get creative, 
trying to figure out how to be a “guide at the side” where 
and when students really need it, says English—like at 
3 a.m. in the dorms where students pull their all- 
nighters. Among the services libraries are implementing: 

e Offering reference services via email. At Oberlin, 
services would only be available during library hours. But 
members of the Five Colleges of Ohio, a consortium of 
schools (Denison University, Kenyon College, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, the College of Wooster, and 
Oberlin College) founded in 1995 with support from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, are looking at pooling 
their resources so that some services like these will be 
available electronically 24 hours a day. 

e Creating a Web-based tutorial. “There’s this myth 
that libraries are fairly easy to use,” says English, “yet 
there's complexity to using a major academic library.” 
Created by the Ohio consortium, the tutorial—available 
online—will cover basic library skills and include sections 
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for initial research, 


but pull real books 
and documents off the 


shelf for serious study. 


on how to evaluate information and where it comes from. 

e Designing “friendly front ends,” as Rubin calls 
them. Some libraries are collecting good sources of infor- 
mation on the Internet and are then putting these 
sources on the library's own Web site. It’s almost like 
theyre creating a “seal-of-approval” area on their sites, 
where the information is “curated” in the same way it is 
in the library's printed book collection. 


What Happens Now? 


LIBRARIANS AREN'T BATTLING THIS ALONE: Infor- 
mation literacy has become a new academic crusade. 
Kornblith, for one, starts off his students by showing 
them good sites, such as the Making of America 
(www.lib.umich.edu/libhome/digResources) at the 
University of Michigan. It contains the texts of 1,600 
books and 50,000 journal articles on American history 
from the antebellum years to Reconstruction—all primary 
sources, with images of the pages scanned into the site. 

Other teachers deliberately show students sites full 
of bad information. At the College, chemistry professor 
Robert Q. Thompson and science librarian Alison Ricker 
developed a course to teach students how to find, assess, 
and present chemical information. Early in the class, the 
students are given three articles to read on acid rain: one 
from a peer-reviewed journal, one from Scientific 
American, and one from a Web site that looks convinc- 
ingly like a scientific journal. Only the Web site 
maintained that there was no threat from acid rain. 
However, closer inspection reveals that a carbon fuel 
corporation with an ax to grind sponsored the site and 
deliberately made it look like a scientific paper. 

“We teach them to investigate who the author is, 
the background of the Web page, where it is located, and 
something about who posted it,” Thompson says. Pre- 
sumably, by the end of the course, students are much 
better at separating the signal from the noise. 

3eyond schools and colleges, there’s evidence that 


the general public is growing more skeptical of the infor- 
mation it sees on the Web. A recent national Yankelovich 
poll found that 74 percent of people surveyed completely 
agreed with the statement that “It’s hard to know if the 
information on the Internet is trustworthy.” 

When all is said and done, academics, librarians, 
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and even Internet professionals don’t think the traditional 
library will go the way of the punch card reader or the 
UNIVAC. And according to the Yankelovich survey, the 
average American doesn't want it to, either. Only 38 per- 
cent of those surveyed agreed with the statement “I can 
learn more spending the day on the Internet than I can 
spending the day in the library.” 

Let's not forget that libraries are still the critical 
points of access for the electronic databases of academic 
research that are prohibitively expensive for the individual. 
Specialized databases are often prepared expressly for sale 
to libraries. Their publishers expect the library to distribute 
the information free, or, if someone requests a more 
detailed study, the person or the library is then charged for 
the full report. 

The availability of electronic resources can even 
democratize libraries, with small institutions serving as 
gateways to a vast range of resources. In fact, libraries may 
be moving from a “just in case” philosophy to a “just in 
time” credo. In the pre-digital age, libraries built their col- 
lections by buying certain books because they were 
important, “just in case” someone might need them some 
day. The digital revolution has enabled libraries to consider 
a “just in time” approach, meaning that the library can pro- 
duce on demand an article or book when someone requests 
it—even if the library does not already own the material. 

And from a purely human perspective, it’s very possi- 
ble that libraries may grow in importance as community 
meeting places—add in an espresso machine and you've 
got a cyber cafe. People can gather and hang out even as 
“they're going on the Web and searching for different 
things,” says Elliot Shelkrot 65, president and director of 
Philadelphia's Free Library. 

But whatever the initial dazzle of the Net and the 
Web, it’s important to remember that they are still just 


technologies that are ultimately subject to human con- 
trol. If teachers and librarians had their way, we could 
help keep these technologies in check by developing an 
acute sense of skepticism. 

“Thinking is more than data processing,” reminds 
Kornblith. “It’s being able to sharpen questions, reorganize 
information, and see patterns that aren't immediately obvi- 
ous. The Web can't help you with that. You need the 


on-site library.” ¢ 


Marty Munson is a freelance writer and editor based in New York Cit) 
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POLAR BEAR WATCH 
November 7-13, 2000 


@ The region that the polar bear rules takes his name; the Greek word “Arktos” means bear. Each fall the small grain port of Churchill on 
the west coast of Canada’s Hudson Bay becomes a stopover for more than 1,000 bears on their migration. From the safety of special tundra 
vehicles, you can view these majestic creatures within close range. Several days are devoted completely to bear and other wildlife viewing, 
with an additional special evening on the tundra when you may see the Arctic fox and snowy owl, and possibly the aurora borealis. Evening 
presentations by Arctic wildlife naturalists. Space is very limited on this all-Oberlin trip. Brochure available. 


JOURNEY DOWN UNDER 


January 6-27, 2001 
@ Escorted by Roger Laushman, Associate Professor of Biology ® Twenty-two days of mid-summer in the 


Southern Hemisphere! Our tour includes a week in New Zealand, with three nights in Queenstown and a 
tour of Milford Sound. A unique feature of our tour will be four days in Tasmania, including the World 
Heritage Wilderness area of Cradle Mountain-Lake St.Clair National Park. We will spend four days at the 
Great Barrier Reef area with some time with Jesse Low ‘84, who works for the agency responsible for the 
day-to-day management of the Reef. Optional extension to Alice Springs and Ayers Rock. Brochure avail- 
able. 


THE NATURAL TREASURES OF COSTA RICA, THE DARIEN JUNGLE, 


AND THE WONDER OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
March 26-April 1, 2001 


@ Escorted by David Benzing, Professor of Biology January & - 27,2001 .. 
Travel aboard the 138-passenger M/V Yorktown oy MM MT 
. Clipper. Highlights include a close-up view of the 
; lf YY : workings of the Panama Canal as we move from ocean to ocean, a visit to the Darien 
I/UY if ff Y Ke Jungle of Panama up the Sambu River, cruising the rich waters off the Pacific coast of 
Yj Yj i Panama and Costa Rica, a visit to the Marenco Biological station and Curu Wildlife 


Refuge in Costa Rica, and a day in San José, Costa Rica’s capital. Brochure available 


Sow) OTHER FUTURE TOURS: 


UX 5 Y/ 
NYY} / @ London Theater, June 2001 


if 
VAY fF 


AW) @ Cruise Alaska’s Coast Wilderness, July 2001 


Mill N \ A\\" Ly @ Spain and Bilboa Museum, fall 2001 

b\\ oe @ Egypt and Lake Nasser Cruise, January 2002 
© Peru: Amazon and Machu Pichu, spring 2002 
 Steamboatin’ on Columbia River, June 2002 
Russian Waterways, summer 2002 
@ Alsace and John Frederick Oberlin Country, fall 2002 
@ Sailing the Turkish Coast, January 2003 
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Six Bridges: The Legacy of Othmar H. Ammann 
By DarL RASTORFER 74 


Yale University Press, 2000 
Reviewed by Mavis Clark 


f you have ever entered the Manhattan area by way of any of the six majestic bridges—the 
George Washington, the Verrazano-Narrows, the Bronx-Whitestone, the Triborough, 
the Throgs Neck, or the Bayonne 
H. Ammann, the Swiss genius who designed them all. 


then you already know something about Othmar 


An immigrant who came to America in 1904 at age 25, Ammann, supremely modest 
and self-effacing, lived for most of his career in New Jersey. His designs, which also 
include the Lincoln Tunnel and the Golden Gate Bridge, combine aesthetic qualities with 
great technical sophistication. The George Washington Bridge concept, based on the 
deflection theory which uses the bridge’s weight to stabilize the structure, had never 
before been applied to a suspension bridge of 3,500 feet—twice the length of any previ- 
ous uninterrupted span. 

Widely considered the greatest American bridge designer of the 20th century, Ammann 
gained his experience designing railroad bridges in Pennsylvania before beginning his 
work in New York City. He managed to produce all six major bridges between 1925 and 
1964. and this book documents the construction of each one in 200 large, clear, black- 
and-white photographs and design drawings. The images of the “coffee-table’-sized book 
clarify the artistic aspects of the bridges and commemorate the designer. 

Getting acquainted with the man behind the bridges was not easy. Ammann had a 
great deal to say about engineering, but very little to say about himself, according to the 
author. “It was only when Ammann’s daughter came forth with boxes of her father's per- 
sonal letters that the man was transformed into a living, breathing character,” Rastorfer 
recalls. “Just as there is much to admire in Othmar H. Ammann’s extraordinary engineer- 


ing work, there is much to admire in the man. 


tastorfer is director of projects for Design Arts, Inc., a New York-based nonprofit 


educational oreanization, and is the curator of the Cooper Hewitt Museum exhibition "Six 
i © = 4 yy ; ‘ j ‘ 
Bridges: The Making of the New York Megalopolis, which is showing in galleries 


throucshout the COUNMTTY. Rastorfers next book about suspension bridges for YOUN adults Wds 


ald to Oxford University Press. 
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Ballet Music for the Dance Accompanist 
By ADAM COLE ’91 
Nincici Press, 2000 


H RE ARE 36 ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS writ- 
ten expressly for ballet class, with every 


exercise, from the barre to running across the 


floor on pointe, included. Cole spent five 
years as accompanist for the Atlanta Ballet 
and created this resource to make the process 
of class go more smoothly. John McFall, 
director of the Atlanta Ballet, regards the 
work as a worthy contribution to the under- 
standing of the collaboration of music and 


dance, and a valuable tool to the field. 


New York’s 100 Best Party Places 


By Hitarie M. SHEETS 86 
City and Company, 2000 


[acess FOR THE 
PERFECT PLACE 
that 


party? Sheets has 


to throw next 
made the job a bit 
easier. A compre- 
hensive yet concise 


guide to the finest 


places the Big Apple 
has to offer, her 


book offers unique 


Weddings 


ideas for weddings, 


Special occasions 


Corporate events 


corporate events, 
and other special 
occasions. It also includes handy indexes 
containing information on price ranges, seat- 
ing capacity, setting, and neighborhoods. 
Sheets is contributing editor at ARTNews 


magazine. 


Motives for Murder 
By Par GEBHARD 48 


Creative Arts Book Company, 2000 


I fey PLACE IN 1970S BERKELEY, this 
novel has an abundance of gurus, mind- 


altering drugs, mental and emotional 
exploration, and, surprisingly enough, mur- 
der. It follows the life of Lucy, the young 
protagonist who falls in love with her protes- 
sor, Martin, and begins an exciting new life 
with him. However, when Lucy is framed for 
his murder by one of Martin's enemies, she 
must struggle to prove her innocence by 
uncovering the true murderer. Gebhard is a 


retired librarian living in Southern California 
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Reflections 


Living and Traveling 
in the 20th Century 


Reflections: Living and Traveling in the 


20th Century 
By JOHN J. McKELvey, JR. 39 
Worden Press, 2000 


p* \UTOBIOGRAPHY, part journal, and 
part travel guide, this memoir takes the 
reader on an intimate journey through 
McKelvey’s life from New York to Oberlin 
and on his travels through Latin America, 
Europe, and Africa. The recollection of his 
experiences are filled with a sense of nostal- 
gia, reflection, and insight that only time can 
provide. By turns poignant and humorous, 
Reflections reminds the reader of the daily 


wonders of life, family, and travel. 


Politics as Usual: 
The Cyberspace “Revolution” 
By MicHAEL MARGOLIS '61 AND 
Davip RESNICK 
Sage Publications, Inc., 2000 
YBERSPACI 


HAS UNQUESTIONABLY trans- 


formed communication around the 
world. Some have argued that this technolo- 
gy will significantly alter the face of the 
American political system. However, 
Margolis and Resnick argue that this is not 
the case—a new online politics that revital- 
IZeS citizenship and democracy has not 
occurred. Instead, virtual reality has grown 
to resemble the real world. The political, 
economic, and social forces that dominate 
politics, business, and social life have 
assumed similarly important roles in cyber- 
space. Margolis is professor of political 
science at the University of Cincinnati. He 
has written numerous books and articles in 


professional and popular journals. 


Awake, My Soul! 
By Nancy RoTH ’58 


Church Publishing, Inc., 1999 


d fits IS A COLLECTION of devotional medi- 
tations inspired by well-known hymns of 
the Christian Church. Following the church 
year from Advent to Pentecost, Roth engages 
with the hymns and their composers, delving 
into their history and meaning, and adding 
personal anecdotes along the way in order to 
make hymns an accessible and viable way to 
study and pray. Roth is an Episcopal priest, 


educator, and spiritual director. 


Cute, Quaint, Hungry and Ronantic 


Dantel Hares 


Cute, Quaint, Hungry and Romantic: 
The Aesthetics of Consumerism 
3y DANIEL Harris 88 


Basic Books, 2000 


HY DO STUFFED ANIMALS seldom have 
hands? Why do lovers on greeting cards 
always walk on beaches? These are the ques- 
tions Harris tackles in this humorous, satirical 


look at consumerism and how it affects our 


daily lives. Through his careful examination of 


the pop-culture items that we as consumers 
have grown to love, he shows how much we 


rely on them—and what they say about us. 


Harris is the author of The Rise and Fall of 


Gay Culture; his work has appeared in 
Harper's, Salmagundi, The Anchor Essay 


Annual, and Best American Essays. 


Not for Ourselves Alone: The Story 


of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony 


By GEOFFREY C. WARD '62 AND KEN BurNs 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1999 


hie: VOLUME to the PBS docu- 
mentary film, this book provides a rare 


behind-the-scenes look at two of \merican 


NovT FOR OURSELVES ALONE 4 


of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B, Anth@i 
Gerry CC. WARD AND KEN BURNS 
Lernons oF THR CIVIL Wan asu Iasmn ant 
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history's most important and_ influential 
women. Stanton, born into wealth and com- 
fort and the mother of seven, and Anthony, a 
self-supporting Quaker farmer's daughter, 
could not have been more different; their 
upbringing was often a source of conflict 
between the two. But their dedication to the 
common goal of women’s suffrage united 
them, forming a lifelong partnership and 
friendship. Ward is a historian, screenwriter, 
and former editor of American Heritage. He is 
the author of ten books and has written for 


numerous documentary films, including The 


Civil War and Baseball. 


Unbreathed Memories 
By Marcia TALLEY ’65 
Dell, 2000 


ti \NNAH IVES IS BACK in this second novel 
of Talley’s mystery series. Having sur- 
vived a bout with breast cancer, she’s opting 
for reconstructive surgery and a fresh start in 
Annapolis, Maryland. Things are just start 
ing to get back to normal when her sisters 
therapist is suddenly murdered and thrown 
from a balcony, and her sister, Georgina, is 
the prime suspect. Hannah finds herself 
struggling to uncover the truth of what real 
ly happened, discovering in the process that 


things aren't always as they seem. 
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Communication in the Presidential 
Primaries: Candidates and the Media 
1912-2000 
By KATHLEEN E. KENDALL ’50 
Praeger Publishers, 2000 


WwW" ROLE DOES COMMUNICATION play 
in politics and how has it changed 


over time? Examining the role of candidates 


and the media during primary elections of 


the 20th century, Kendall explores this 
question, uncovering communication pat- 
terns that transcend time regarding political 
image, horse-race ‘coverage, and negative 
campaigning. She discusses the impact of 
speeches, debates, political advertising, and 
television in past primaries, and makes pre- 
dictions and recommendations regarding 
the 2000 primaries. Kendall is associate 
professor and graduate director of commu- 
nications at SUNY-Albany and the editor of 
Presidential Campaign Discourse: Strategic 
Communication Problems. 


Web Wisdom: How to Evaluate and 
Create Information Quality on the Web 
By JANET E. ALEXANDER 68 AND 
MarsHa ANN TATE 
Lawrence Earlbaum Associates, 1999 


Mo" AND MORE PEOPLE are doing 
research on the World Wide Web, but 
how does one know if the information on a 
web page is accurate and reliable? Web 
Wisdom seeks to answer this question by 
providing theoretical background and easy- 
to-use checklists to enable readers to 
identify and create web pages that provide 
trustworthy information. The materials 
should prove particularly useful to teachers 
or librarians who are introducing their stu- 
dents to online research. Janet Alexander is a 
reference librarian at Widener University in 


Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Profits and Principles: Global 
Capitalism and Human Rights in China 


3y MICHAEL SANTORO '76 
Cornell University Press, 2000 


| fs RE ARE TWO MAIN APPROACHES to busi- 
ness used by American companies in 
China, Santoro argues. One is the familiar 
Dickensian-like image of an exploitative 
sweatshop crowded with young, illiterate, 


undernourished, and underpaid Chinese 
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workers. The second is a spacious, clean, 
well-lit atmosphere, where workers are more 
educated, better dressed, and earn higher 
wages. Though he acknowledges that labor 
abuse does exist in China, Santoro wishes to 
replace the former vision of Western busi- 
ness with the latter, one he feels conforms 
more closely to reality. He points to the 
Motorola Corporation in Tianjin as an exam- 
ple. Analyzing these two faces of 
globalization in light of human rights and 
public policy, Santoro urges the World Trade 
Organization to adopt an enforceable code of 
international labor standards. Santoro is 
assistant professor in the International 
and 


Department at the Rutgers Graduate School 
of Management. 


Business Business Environment 
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THE BLUES AND PLANTATION POWER IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 4 


Clyde Woods 


Development Arrested: The Blues and 
Plantation Power in the Mississippi Delta 
By CLypE Woops '79 
Verso, 1998 


HIS IS A VALUABLE REINTERPRETATION of 
d fee two-centuries-old conflict between 
African-American workers and the planters 
of the Mississippi Delta. Woods traces plan- 
tation ideology in national public policy 
debates from Jefferson to Clinton, using the 
blues as a means to examine the struggle of 
the workers for social and economic justice. 
Focusing ultimately on the attacks on and 
gain of the Civil Rights movement, the book 
includes a unique analysis of influential cul 
tures of African-American resistance. Woods 
is assistant professor of African and African- 
Studies at State 


American Pennsylvania 


University. 


Briefly Noted 


The Best American Short Plays 
1997-98 


EDITED BY GLENN YOUNG 

Applause, 2000 

JANET Borrus '80 represented 

by Bellyfruit 

JACQUELYN REINGOLD ’80 represented 
by Creative Development 


Cyborgs, Santa Claus and Satan: 


Science Fiction, Fantasy and Horror 
Films Made for Television 


By Fraser A. SHERMAN ’80 
McFarland, 2000 


Java Design Patterns: A Tutorial 
By James W. Cooper '64 


Addison Wesley, 2000 


Life Skills for the New Millennium: 
Creating a New, Joyful Life 

By PauLa Sunray CULP "63 

Petals of Life, 1999 


Linux: Networking for Your Office 


By RODERICK SMITH '88 
SAMS, 1999 


The Multi-Boot Configuration 
Handbook 


By RoDERICK SMITH '88 
Que, 2000 


One More Bridge to Cross: 
Lowering the Cost of War 


By JOHN POOLE ‘64 
Posterity, 1999 


Player Piano: Poems 
By ConrAD HILBERRY '49 
Louisiana State University Press, 1999 


Turning Inward: A Verse Sequence 
By CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN, TRANS- 
LATED BY [HEORDORE VAN VLIET '39 
Mercury, 1999 
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June Christofersen Dahle of Durban, South 
Africa, reports that she has visited the United 
States twice since she was widowed two years 
ago. This summer she took her two teenage 
grandchildren on a journey around the world, 
visiting London, Chicago, Seattle, and Sydney. 
They also made a special stop in lowa to visit 


son Christopher ‘70. 


Kathleen Funk Pearson is the director of 


music and organist at Captiva Chapel-by-the-Sea 
on Captiva Island. Last winter she was joined by 
members of the Southwest Florida Symphony in 
Fort Myers and the Naples Philharmonic in pro- 


viding music during the services. 


REUNION CLASSES 


Classes of 1990, 1991, and 1992 


Class of 1976 
Classes of 1970, 1971, and 1972 
Classes of 1955, 1956, and 1957 


Class of 1951 


Classes of 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend will 
be held on campus May 25-28, 2001. 
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Worldwide Happenings in the Oberlin 


Robert W. Johnson was 
awarded an_ honorary 
doctoral degree of man- 
agement by Purdue 
University during com- 
mencement ceremonies 
last May. He is the presi- 
GG 


and professor emeritus of 


dent of Research 


Robert W. Johnson 


management at Purdue. 
A leading adviser in the area of consumer cred- 
it, he has testified frequently on Capitol Hill 
and served as a presidential appointee to the 


National Commission on Consumer Finance. 


Margaret “Patsy” Curtis Walkley and her 


husband spend three or four months every year 


volunteering for UCC Homeland Missions at 
retirement complexes and for the past ten years 
have worked for Habitat for Humanity in 
Americus, Georgia. Margaret says it’s a great 
way to escape the dark winters and to work with 
young people. They both sing in local choirs 


wherever they go. 


Kendal at Oberlin residents Jane Lose Eddy 
and her husband Ernie “Shorty” Eddy ’49 cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary June 17 
at an open reception held in Kendal’s 
Community Center. Among the guests were 
two members of their wedding party, Don 
Pipino and Bill Rosenblum, both '49; Jane’s OC 
roommate, Lois Pake McCorkle; husband 
Hugh McCorkle; and Al McQueen 52, who 
served as photographer for the event. © Mary 
Louise Van Dyke presented a talk entitled 
“Indices—More than Meets the I” at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Institute for the Study of 
Wheaton 


College. She is the project librarian and coordi- 


American Evangelicals held at 


nator of American Hymnology at Oberlin. 


Harry ‘Taub was awarded the “Conspicuous 


Community e Fall 2000 


Service Cross” by the state of New York for his 
combat duty in Europe during World War II 
and the “Jubilee of Liberty” Medal from France 
commemorating his participation in the 
Normandy Invasion. The “Jubilee of Liberty” 
medal was awarded by U.S Rep. Thomas M. 


Reynolds. Harry is a concert violinist, concert- 


master, and conductor in Buffalo. 


David Orem's short story The Wrong Train has 
the Dublin Writer's 
Workshop's. electronic publishing venture 
called Acorn 7. Address: 7 Leland Ct., Chevy 
Chase, MD 20815. P: 301.654.1432. Email: 


OremAssoc@aol.com 


Grace Alexander and her sisters, Marguerite 


been included in 


K. Gressle ’40, and June Ciancio, have written 
520 Remembered, a memoir about growing up 
east of Pittsburgh and the story of their child- 


hood home, told from three perspectives. 
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Kiki and Doug Eglinton separated in 
February 1988. Kiki moved back to West 


Hartford, Connecticut, and Doug moved to an 


apartment in New Rochelle. They were 
divorced in 1999. Kiki is happy to be near two 
sons and her grandchild and to be reunited 
with many friends and the Hartford Friends 
Meeting. She is a consultant to non-profit orga- 
nizations with the National Executive Service 


Corps. Kiki's email: kikieg@juno.com 


Aldo Mancinelli has begun playing the piano 


again in Europe after a 20-year hiatus while his 
children grew up. During the past year he played 
in France and in three festivals in the Czech 
Republic, and he expects to play in Italy. His all- 
Beethoven CD has been released featuring the 4th 
Piano Concerto, recorded in Prague with the 
Czech National Symphony. Aldo has been 
appointed Distinguished Visiting Artist at 
McMurry University for this school year. He 


me . ve . : ‘ . dV 
writes, “Needless to say, Lam enjoying ‘retirement! 
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Betsy Greensmith Dole has been honored by | 
Olivet College, where the administration | 
named the Betsy Dole Women’s Resource 

Center for her. She writes that Olivet is a small | 
private liberal arts college in Michigan founded | 


by John Shipherd and other Oberlin folks in 
1844. 


Earl W. Downing led 34 volunteers into | 


Poland to teach English to Polish youth as part 
of the Volunteers in Mission project sponsored 
by the United Methodist Church. He is 
planning on leading a similar project next sum- 
mer. Address: 3422 W. Hilton Est., Brighton, 
MiMrtsll4e9.Ps °810:227.7215. 
gkd41@hotmail.com 


Email: 


Leslie Adams, composer, and Richard Allen — 


Fiske, conductor, collaborated on a musical 


endeavor in Redding, California. Richard con- | 


ducted the Shasta Symphony in the first 


movement of Leslie’s First Symphony. Leslie | 


was in residence for five days at Shasta College, 
where Richard is on the music faculty. ¢ Elaine 
J. Bergman Ehrlich has moved to Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, where she reports having a wonder- 
ful view of the Hudson River and Manhattan 
skyline. For the past five years she has been 
working as a consultant to nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Elaine has returned to an earlier interest 
in music and is taking private voice lessons, 
regaining “a somewhat respectable mezzo.” She 
has four sons and three granddaughters, in 
Japan, Boston, Los Angeles, and New York City, 


so she has “great places to travel.” 


Roberta Scheff Maneker reports a “banner 
year;’ her daughter Joanna married Michael 
Bayer and her son Daniel has published a book, 
The Missing Links—America’s Greatest Lost Golf 
Courses. They are all “well, busy, and knocking 
Michael Meltsner has been 


on wood.” 
awarded a Berlin Prize Fellowship by the 
American Academy in Berlin, which provides 
him with a short residency in Berlin and the 
opportunity to research the adjudication 


process of the German Federal Constitutional 


Pane 2000 


Margaret Brouwer 


Court. 
Matthews Distinguished 
Professor of Law at 
Northeastern University 
School of Law in Boston. 


He is also a licensed 


apist and a past recipient 
mt Oueaa 

Michael Meltsn 

. Fellowship. 


Robert Field was a recipient of the Crystal | 
_ Stair Award, presented for extraordinary contri- 
_ butions to social welfare. He has been a 
_ businessman and social activist for over 30 
years, devoting much of his time and effort to | 
bringing about drug policy reform and facilitat- | 
_ ing harm reduction efforts. He accepted the 


award in the memory of Obadiah Williamson 


Michael is the | 


marriage and family ther- 


Guggenheim © 


_’59, “from whom | learned so much and was | 


inspired when we were both living in Oberlin | 


during the summer of 1955.” 


Broadway theatre. He has also completed a 
piece for trombone and piano in three move- 


ments: allegro, waltz, and toceatta which is | 


scheduled to be performed in New York City. 


Suzanne_Rosenblatt presented her perfor- 


_ mance piece “No Space” at the Annual Poetry — 


Celebration for the Earth and again at Walkers 
Point Center for the Arts in conjunction with 
an art show, “La Lettre & the Word,” in which 


she had several drawings. 


Charles Griffith celebrated his 50th anniver- 
sary playing the cello in a retrospective recital at 


Robert Kreis © 
_ directed the play The Sentence in an off-off 


Christ Episcopal Church in Shaker Heights, | 


Ohio, where he revisited some of the favorite 


_ pieces that he’s played over the last half-centu- 


ry. Charles has been a member of the Ohio | 


Chamber Orchestra for 25 years, on the facul- 
ty of the Cleveland Music School Settlement 
for 24 years, and a member of the Lakeside 


Summer Symphony for 21 seasons. 


was awarded 


the | 


THE NEXT GENERATION: 


THE CLASS OF 2004 INCLUDES a record- 
breaking 30 legacies—first-year students 
who are the sons and daughters of Oberlin 
alumni. 

Interim President Clayton Koppes 
welcomed the group at the Alumni Assoc- 
iation’s annual legacy luncheon during 
orientation week in August. This diverse 
group of students hails from the United 
States, China, and Portugal. They are: Clark 
Ainsworth (Charles Ainsworth, Jr. ’72 and 
Maryan Wynn Ainsworth '71), Benjamin 
Alschuler (David Alschuler '70), Myrl Beam 
(Joel Beam ’64 and Kathryn Hodgman 
Beam '65), Eric Bell (Linda Green Bell ’66), 
Peter Bell (Michael Bell ’75 and Joan Stiles 
Bell ’74), Jill Donnelly (Daniel Donnelly ’73), 
Talya Frelick, (William Frelick ’76 and Helen 
Lann '77), Christopher Fry (Robert Fry, Jr. 
'74), Elizabeth Fry (William Fry ’66 and 
Joanne Shapiro Fry ’69), Timothy Gibbon 
(John Gibbon ’66), Cristina Greene (Dennis 
Greene '/0), Lyrica Hammann (Kalen 
Hammann '64 and Karin Rissler Hammann 
’67), Thomas Harris (Richard Harris ’72), 
Benjamin Irish (Paul Irish '73), Michael 
Kramer-Duffield (William Kramer ’68), 
Aaron Krohn (Kenneth Krohn 68), Lydia 
Lanzetta (Glynis Davis Lanzetta '76), 
William Miller J. Randy Miller ’70), Jennifer 
Ni (Phillip Ni '70), Gabriel Peterson (Mark 
Peterson '70 and Deborah Demy Peterson 
'70), Susan Powell (Jerry Powell ’73 and 
Pfeffer Powell '74), Molly Samuel (Donald 
Samuel ’75 and Melissa Greene '75), 
Benjamin Shirley-Quirk (Sara Watkins 
Shirley-Quirk '67—deceased), Kayla Soyer- 
Stein (David Stein 64), Alexis Stoller 
(Frederic Stoller '53—-deceased), Karin 
Swanson (Lois Boyer Swanson ’64), 
Jacqueline Tong (Christina Chu ’72), Amie 
Weiss (Kenneth Weiss '63), Ariel Whitworth 
(Natasha Hays '77), and Eva Wolkowitz 
(Richard Wolkowitz and Barbara Foldes 
Wolkowitz, both '74). 
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Notes 


Cleveland Arts Prize in music. Her recent work 
includes a three movement solo piano piece, 
Under the Summer Tree, a vocalese for soprano 
and piano entitled Winter Dream, and a Sonata 


for Horn and Piano, all of which were performed 


in Cleveland last spring. 


Ken Weiss was named the Evan Pugh SF Be. Th h li 
Professor of Anthropology and Genetics at Penn _— e Ca Ing power 
State, where he has been on the faculty for the % ’ “_ | 2 

past 15 years. He is happy to report that his — ‘ of Shakespeare 
daughter Amie is keeping Oberlin in the family 

as a Conservatory first-year in violin. J eee ee Te eye =m = By Aaron Rester 99 


oe SS 24 oe “Have any of you ever seen a ghost?” With these words, William Hamilton 44 (above) embarked upon 
Brian Jones, director of the Trinity Choir at an unusual—and extraordinarily successful—educational adventure. The subject was Hamlet, and his 
Trinity Church in Boston, released a CD of the fellow “travelers” were a group of people who had certainly seen more than their share of ghosts: 18 
choir's repertoire entitled Radiant Light—Songs recovering addicts from the Salvation Army’s 12-step recovery program. 

for the Millennium, a bestseller in the Boston Hamilton, a radical theologian and former university professor, had little idea of what to expect 
area. before teaching the eight-week-long seminar. His students were men and women, black and white, 30 
years of age and up, and with varying levels of education. They spent their mornings at the shelter, 
where they lived and ate, in programs designed to help them deal with their individual addictions. One 
a a es afternoon a week belonged to Shakespeare. 

W._ Logan Fry had several works in the Hamilton himself had few preconceived goals for the class. He wanted his students to have fun, yet 


Beachwood (Ohio) Center for the Arts equally important was his hope that they enter into, understand, and make their own the world of 
exhibition. Through the Looking Glass: Hamlet. “If you can be at home in that world,” he told them on the first day, “you can be at home in 
Technology and Creativity at the Beginning of the any world.” 
Next Millennium can be seen _ at Fortunately, said Hamilton, his students “plunged into the life of Elsinore as though Hamlet had 
www.voyd.com/ttlg/index.htm. His article been written just for them. Which it was.” Aside from scheduled classes, the students spent many late 
“Juliette Hamelecourt: Maintaining the Child nights on their own, watching and discussing various film versions of the play in their living quarters. 
Within” was published in Fiberarts magazine. As with any good seminar, differences of opinion made the discussions more lively. One man found 
Logan's daughter is a first-year Oberlin student Hamlet to be a true role model, while a woman participant was indifferent to the seminar and the play 
planning to major in chemistry. ® Bruce until she realized that she hated the melancholy prince. 
Harker and Anne Palmer are spending the At the end of eight weeks, everyone in the class—teacher included—emerged transformed by their 
next three to five years in Jakarta, Indonesia. experiences and by the power of Shakespeare's language. One sad example of the play's influence came 
Anne will work with PATH to manage a Java- at the expense of a very bright young woman. While discussing Polonius’ advice to Laertes that if one 
wide maternal and child health project for finds true friends, one should “grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel,” the young woman began 
USAID while Bruce will advise the GOI on to cry. It reminded her, she said, “that | have one marvelous friend who knows me better than | know 
autonomy and economic development efforts myself. | truly miss him, but he is a drinking alcoholic, and if | turned to him and ‘grappled him to my 
for the province of Aceh. ¢ Charles J. Sherr soul with hoops of steel,’ I'd revert.” 
was the co-winner of the 23rd annual Bristol- Unfortunately, she did indeed return to her friend, to the street, and to her addiction. “Love tri- 
Myers Squibb Award for Distinguished umphed over recovery,” Hamilton said, “and perhaps it should.” 
Achievement in Luckily, the majority of the class members’ experiences were positive. In effect, Hamilton says, it 
Cancer Research. became “a kind of 13th step,” providing the students with a new kind of confidence in themselves and 
Charles was recog- a new understanding of the world around them. 
nized for his significant What does Hamlet have to do with the recovery program? Hamilton doesn't pretend to know the full 
contributions to the answer to this question. He is sure, however, that “the road from powerlessness to power passes 
understanding of the through the middle of this great Shakespearean tragedy.” 
mechanisms of cell 
growth control and Aaron Rester took a year off after graduation to work for OAM and Oberlin’s Office of College 
neoplastic transforma Relations. He is now a graduate student at the University of Chicago's Divinity School. 
tion particularly as 
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they pertain to the mammalian cell division 
cycle. He is chair of the department of tumor 
cell biology at St. Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital in Memphis, Tennessee, and a 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute investigator. 
e Barbara Wolanin presented a talk entitled 
“Constantino Brumidi: Artist of the Capitol” 
during the Commencement weekend program 
at Oberlin last May. She is the author of a book 
by the same name and curator for the architect 


of the U.S. Capitol. 


Deborah Abrams Dasara is in the process of 
getting a divorce and has moved to a new com- 
munity. She changed her name as part of a 
spiritual search and has become involved with 
Tibetan Buddhism. She is busily developing a 
new life as a single person and finds her career 
as a psychologist still satisfying. Address: 65 
Hawthorne PI., Apt. Fl, Montclair, NJ 07042. 
P: 973.744.4507. © Lillian Lynk Fleming has 
been teaching world geography at a local com- 
munity college and traveling to Europe, Africa, 
and New Zealand. She says the highlight of her 
year was her maternal grandmother's 100th 
birthday celebration. 


Wes Disney, an artist, is living and working at 
his studio in Vermont with his cat, Thunder. 
Address: 568 Roscoe Rd., Charlotte, VI 05445. 
P: 802.425.2326 ¢ Sam Johnson has been liv- 


ing in Oaxaca, Mexico, since 1972 and married 


Yolanda, a native Oaxacanian, in 1973. Since 
then he’s bought land, built a house, had four 
children, and become an ESL teacher and a 
beginning piano teacher. He is doing research 
into indigenous languages at a small private uni- 
versity and playing music on his Casio 
keyboard. Sam's interests include ecology, per- 
maculture, and the origins of creativity. Address: 
Apartado Postal 1529, Oaxaca, Mexico 68000. 


Email: samuel.johnson@angelfire.com 


Robert Devereaux’s book Santa Steps Out: A 
Fairy Tale for Grown-Ups will be published in 
October, Email: bobdev@fc.hp.com * After 30 


years in the field of mental health, Tom 


Witheridge completely changed fields and has 


opened a Dunn Bros. Coffee shop in downtown 


Paget. 200.0 


| Minneapolis. He says it’s the most fun he’s had 


in his adult life (at work, anyhow!). 
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Diana Sophocles Hemmenway founded the 
Darlington Arts in Wawa, 


Pennsylvania. The center is the first in 


Fine Center 


Pennsylvania to pioneer four art forms—dance, 
music, art, and drama—under one roof and 
serves a great need for the arts in the commu- 
nity. She is working on plans to open a similar 
center in nearby Concord Township. 
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For the past four years, David Dickinson has 
been working with colleagues at the Education 
Development Center to develop an approach 
for preschool teachers working with low- 
income children. The intervention is designed 
to improve teachers’ skills in supporting chil- 
dren's language and literacy development. ® 
The world premiere of Christopher Rouse’s 
latest composition, Rapture, commissioned by 


the Pittsburgh Symphony, was performed in 


May at Heinz Hall for the Performing Arts. It is 
one of a series of more recent scores to look 
“towards the light.” Christopher is professor of 
composition at Eastman School of Music and 
also on the faculty at the Julliard School of 
Music. © Charles Ruggles wishes to reassure 
everyone that his move to Colorado five years 
ago was not the end of his organ building oper- 
ations. Since his relocation he has completed 
and shipped three new tracker action organs 


and renovated one instrument. 
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Glen Bocox, senior pastor of First United 
Methodist Church in Moline, Illinois, has been 
given 69 more churches to supervise. He is the 
conference superintendent of the Sangamon 
District of 


' Annual Conference. His large-membership 


River the Illinois Great Rivers 
church has also recently merged with a smaller 
congregation with an emphasis on outreach to 
youth and contemporary worship. Address: 
3100 Saint Helen's Ct., Springfield, [L 62704. 
P: 217.787.7041. Email: 


e Sharon E. Dobbins began singing opera 


30c0x1950@aol.com 


again in 1995 after a ten-year hiatus and accom- 
panies Opera Memphis singers on piano. She is 


also a staff writer for the Tri-State Defender in 


Memphis. ¢ Frederick Fisher's architectural 


firm has been commissioned to design two col- 
lege art studio buildings: one for Otis College of 
Art and Design in Los Angeles, and a second for 
Colby College. The firm is also working on an 
art museum in Berlin, the Berlinische Galerie, 
and an addition to the Long Beach Museum 
of Art in Long Beach, California. * Marjorie 
Gile Ness is minister of music at Wesley 
United Methodist Church 


Massachusetts, and is teaching organ to many 


in Worcester, 


students. She and her husband own a Walker 
tracker organ and a basset hound named 
Moonlight. 


Steven RR. Mann, 
U.S. Ambassador to 
deliv- 
ered a _ lecture at 
Oberlin entitled “Dip- 


lomatic 


Turkmenistan, 


Perspectives 
on Central Asia” in 
April. Before his nomi- 


nation as ambassador, 


- Steven R. Mann 


Steven served as the 
Department of State's Country Director for 
India, Nepal, and Sri Lanka. © Sandra _H. 
Robinson, a senior trial attorney at Jack H. 
Olender & Associates, has been named Trial 
Lawyer of the Year by the Trial Lawyer 
Association-D.C., the first woman to ever 
receive this honor. Sandra serves on the board 
of directors of the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia and is the newly elected 
president of the Women’s Bar Association 
Foundation, D.C. ® Marla Shoemaker was 
named National Museum Educator of the Year 
2000 by National Art 


Association. She has been named a museum 


for the Education 
scholar by the J. Paul Getty Research Institute 
in Los Angeles. Marla spent the summer at the 
Getty studying children and art museums and 
reports she is still happy in Philadelphia with 
her husband and two daughters, 15 and 12, 
both budding musicians. * Chuck Spitulnik is 
the 2,000th recipient of the Oberlin Club of 
Washington Honors. He has held positions 
including class president, chair of the reunion 
gift committee, alumni treasurer, and member 
of the admissions advisory committee. ® 


Dominique H. Vasseur returned to his home- 


town and joined the Springfield Museum of Art 


(Ohio) as deputy director and museum curator 


Notes 


after 20 years as senior curator and curator of 
European Art at the Dayton Art Institute. 


Email: dhvasseur@netscape.net 


Richard 


Nelson was invested 


Susan 


in June as the sixth 
United States magis- 
trate judge for the 
District of Minnesota 
with chambers in St. 
Paul. She had been a 
partner with Robins, 
Miller & 


Ciresi law firm since 1988 and was selected as 


Kaplan, 


a Leading Minnesota Lawyer by the Minnesota 
Journal of Law ©& Politics from 1995-1999, 
Nelson reports that her husband ‘Tom contin- 
ues to enjoy civil trial practice and that their 
sons Rob, 15, and Mike, 11, are active in 
sports. Address: 9313 Yukon Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, MN 55438. P: 952.943.1682. 


Email: srnelson@mnd.uscourts.gov 


Diaris Marie Bates Jackson is working as a 


clinical psychologist with adults who were sex- 


ually abused as children. She says she has been 
“watching the changing tides and skies of the 
Chesapeake Bay, realizing that Oberlin housed | 
some unique characters that I've lost touch 
with, and slowly coming to terms with life that 
to be watched.” 
diarispsych560@cs.com 
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Cynthia Druley followed the goal she set for 


herself at her reunion a few years ago: to retire 


needs lived not Email: 


early to spend more time raising her son, Logan, _ 
7, with her partner and to “give something 
back” to her community. She “retired” from the 
corporate computer world in 1997 and began 
volunteering as board president and then vice 
president for Triangle Speakers, a local non- 
profit organization that provides free panels of 
speakers to local schools, businesses, and civic 
organizations to try to make the community 
safer by reducing homophobia and hate crimes. 
Address: 211 Mission St., Santa Cruz, CA | 
95060. P: 831.429.6529. Email: cdruley@ 


world.oberlin.edu * Jeremy D. Frey joined the 


firm of Pepper 
Hamilton as a partner 
resident, where he will 
concentrate on Corpo- 
rate investigations, 
white collar criminal 
defense, and complex 
civil litigation. He had 
been the assistant U.S. 
attorney-in-charge of 
the United States Attorney's Office in Camden, 
New Jersey. ® Janet Hunt moved to Augusta, 
Georgia, to begin a new job as director of music 
and organist at the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Most Holy Trinity. Both the church build- 
ing and its Jardine organ date from the 1860s. 
Address: 2257 Central Ave., Augusta, GA 
30904. P: 706.738.9910. Email: huntmusic@ 
gateway.net ® Katharine L. Watts is senior 
associate at Shepley Bulfinch Richardson and 
Abbott Architects of Boston. 


Anne Marie Macari won the American Poetry 
Review first book prize. Her book Ivory Cradle 
was published in September 1999. Anne Marie 
lives in Lambertville, New Jersey, with her 


three sons. 


Denise Owen is entering her 19th year of 


teaching elementary music and private flute at 
Christian Academy in Japan. She has become a 
“holiday foster parent” for two girls in grades 
seven and eight who visit over New Year's, sum- 
mer, and other long holidays. She hopes to 
adopt them when they come of age at 15. In 
December 1998, she became a permanent fos- 
ter parent of a 7-year-old Japanese girl named 
Mizuho Suzuki who came from an abusive 
home. She says that Mizuho, now 9, is going to 
Japanese public school and learning English at 
home. Mizuho's most recent favorite phrase is 
‘Ecan DO it!” (ie., Mom, get out of my way!) 
Email: dowen@caj.or.jp * Jeremy Silverman 
is a clinical psychologist and an associate pro- 
fessor in the psychiatry department of the Mt. 
Sinai School of Medicine. Most of his work 
relates to family and genetic studies of schizo- 
phrenia, Alzheimer’s disease, and autism, He is 
married, has two boys, 7 and 4, and lives in 


Brooklyn Heights, New York. © Deborah 


Glosser Taub was honored with the 


Outstanding Contribution to Student Affairs 
Through ‘Teaching award from Region IV-East 
of the National of Student 


Personnel Administrators. 


Kathy Bickmore lives in Toronto with partner 


Nina Bascia and two loving cats. She became a 


Association 


Canadian citizen in summer 1999 and earned 
tenure at the University of Toronto’s Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education this summer. 
Her teaching and research emphasize the poli- 
tics and practice of conflict resolution in 
schools and education for social inclusion and 
democracy. Email: kbickmore@oise.utoronto.ca 


¢ John Bourque is beginning his third year 


playing in the trumpet section of the Malaysian 
based 


Lumpur in a concert hall at the foot of the 


Philharmonic Orchestra, in Kuala 
Petronas ‘Twin Towers. He says he is having a 
great time playing in an international orchestra 
of over 100 musicians from more than 20 coun- 
tries, and enjoys exploring the cultures, food, 
and scenery of Southeast Asia. His contract is 
for one more year. Email: jbtrumpet@ 
hotmail.com * Sarah Fishman co-edited a 
book with fellow alum and Oberlin associate 
professor of history, Leonard Smith ’80, entitled 
France at War: Vichy and the Historians. The 
book focuses on the controversies surrounding 


the World War II the 


Occupation, and the Vichy regime. Sarah is 


period, German 
associate professor of history at the University 
of Houston. * David Gere spent fall 1998 in 
residence at UC Irvine as a fellow in the 
Interdisciplinary Queer Studies group of the 
Humanities Research Institute. In February he 
was named the Sage Cowles Visiting Scholar at 
the University of Minnesota, where he lectured 
in the dance department. His article “Applause 
and Anxiety in the Age of AIDS” appeared on 
the front page of the New York Times Arts & 
Leisure section. ¢ Aurelia Gomez surprised 
herself by becoming 
the director of educa- 
tion at the Museum of 
International Folk Art 
in Santa She 


bought a house in 


Fe. 


Espanola, near two 


mountain ranges, 
apple orchards, and 


real cowboys. She's 


still painting. Address: 
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BY MELISSA Ray ’oI 


fae YEARS AGO a handful of people gathered over coffee 
in the living room of Shirley Kirsten ’68 and discussed the 
status of substitute teachers in Fresno, California. With 
wages of just $65 a day and no health benefits, Shirley and 
her colleagues decided that substitute teachers needed to 


take action and organize. Their goal? ‘To earn the respect, 
benefits, and wages to which they were entitled. 

Th group's efforts resulted in the formation of an 
organization called FASTA, the Fresno Area Substitute 
Teachers Association, with a quirky motto: “The FASTA the 
Better.’ Attempts to organize some 700 substitute teachers 
were resisted by both the Fresno Unified School District and 
the Fresno Teachers Association, which represents 4,000 full- 
time teachers. “The district gave us a lot of difficulties,” 


Photo by Richard Bermack 


Shirley said. “They obviously didn’t want us to organize.” 
Despite the obstacles, FASTA succeeded in bargaining their 
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The FASTA the Better 


The shortage has led some school districts to raise wages, but 


daily pay up to $84 or $94 per day, depending on the assign- more often the requirements to sub have been lowered; in 


ment, though they still lack health benefits. 

A freelance writer, concert pianist, and mother of 
six, Shirley began substitute teaching after her son’s class 
went through four substitute math teachers in one year. As 
the daughter of a woman who once chained herself to a New 
York City hotel pillar to protest working conditions, the 
granddaughter of a man who helped organize garment district 
workers, and an Oberlin student during the turbulent late 
‘60s, political activism has always surrounded and inspired 


Shirley. 


Her efforts have not stopped at the local level. On 
July 14, Shirley delivered her political lesson plan to about 70 
participants in the first National Conference for Substitute 
Teachers held in Washington, D.C.—largely a result of sub- 
stitute teachers who had met via the Internet. 

“We have been isolated for too long, and we now 
need to get together under one umbrella,” Shirley said in the 
conference's keynote speech, “and that umbrella is that we 
demand respect and health benefits and due process.” 

Shirley's message and the larger conference come at 
a time of one of the most severe shortages of substitute 
teachers in memory. On any given day, up to 10 percent of 


51 A Upper San Pedro Rd., Espafiola, NM 


87532. P: 505.753.0607. Email: agomez@ 


moifa.org * James Morrison has been 


appointed to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities professorship at Centre College, a 
two-year endowed professorship created by a 
1987 grant to the college from NEH. James is 
es 


associate professor of classics at Centre. 


Calvin E. Warren was named medical direc 
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half the states, a high school diploma is all that’s needed. Of 
_ approximately 800,000 substitute teachers nationwide, only 
about 2 percent belong to organized bargaining units. The 
_ national conference was the first step to changing the negative 
ways in which substitute teachers are regarded and has alert- 
ed national attention to a long overlooked problem. 
One of the most important outcomes of the confer- 
ence has been the newly formed National Substitute Teacher 


_ Alliance (NSTA) of which Shirley is president. With an exec- 


utive board with representatives from 14 states, the alliance 


womens studies. 


United Healthcare’s Northeast Ohio 


office, where he leads the health plan's care 


advocacy efforts and the implementation of the 


tor of 


company’s pharmacy programs. Before joining 
United Healthcare, Calvin was the physician 
director for continuity of care and utilization 
Kaiser Permanente in 


management with 


Cleveland. He is a graduate of the George 


Washington University School of Me dicine. 


i 
& 
Shirley Kirsten, front row right 
_ the nation’s classrooms are overseen by substitute teachers. 


_ has adopted a Bill of Rights for Substitute Teachers based 

~ upon the model of the Michigan Professional Substitute 

_ Teachers’ Association. The provisions include higher wages, 
access to due process, employer-provided health services, and 
_ unbiased consideration for contractual employment when 
available. As Shirley notes, the organization is about more 

_ than just receiving higher wages; it's about substitute teach- 
ers receiving the dignity and respect they have earned as 


professional educators. 


Melissa Ray is a senior English major with a concentration in 


Bonnie Hoke, soprano, performed “A Woman's 


Voice,’ a recital at Carnegie-Weill Hall in May. 


The recital featured songs of women characters 


from the novels ol Goethe as well as women’s 


from Wolf's “Italienisches Liederbuch.” 


SONS 
Bonnie, an active recitalist, Was the winne! of 
the 199] International Viozart Vocal 
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ACROSS 

1. The “fundamentals” of music 

3. Oberlin strength 

6. Former long-time city and college 
librarian 

9. An alum 

11. Contemporary poetry and poetics 

12. Might study Perestroika period in 
this class 

15. French House 

18. 9 a.m. Monday activity 

19. Another hall 

20. A science that studies 
algorithmic processes 

21. Allocation of limited resources to 
meet human need 

25. College or Con leader 


27. Dorm session 

29. Con keys to success 

30. Chapel 

31. Spans national boundaries 

35. Charles Martin 

38. Kodaly, Orff, & Suzuki (2 words) 

41. You can study Fermat’s “last 
theorem” 

42. Another world 

43. Wooded area off Morgan St. 

44. Group of musicians playing 
together 

45. Organic compound in chem lab 

54. Of prehistoric / early historic 
cultures 

55. Tank Hall is one 
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96. Res Life student worker 

97. Obie footwear 

99. Trumpet section 

62. Resides at Harkness House 

63. Club sport 

64. The foundation of Western thought 

68. Student charge 

69. Well-known overseas program 

71. Environmental guru 

72. Chemical processes in living 
organisms 

76. Literature across various boundaries 

78. 4-year plan 

80. Faculty retreat 

81. Classroom instructor 

82. Late-night craving 
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83. Comes with the class 

88. Main administrative building 

89. Unavoidable season occurrence 

91. Tappan’s place 

92. Test time 

93. Hot weekend spot 

94. ESC building 

95. Stylistic elements, orchestration of 
muSIC 

96. Ethics, ecstasy, & holiness 


Dat Coached at Oberlin 

5. Events take place in Warner Main 
space 

7. Paintings hang around here 
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8. The old gymnasium 
10. Recently restored building 
13. Sports Information Director 
14. Third World Co-Op 
16. Oberlin’s conference 
17. A cute cottage 
21. Study of literary genres 
22. Web 
23. Across the Square 
24. Root Room is on the 2nd floor 
26. The pres 
28. Physical education 
30. At the Apollo 
32. Classes in the Adam Joseph Lewis Center 
33. Faculty forte 
34. |, Il, or Ill 
36. High-school students apply here 
37. Tappan has plenty of these 
39. Where you hang your hat 
40. Tucked inside the Oberlin Inn 
42. Heisman coached one 
46. Hockey spot 
4]. Service and learning effort 
48. The ultimate thrill 
49. Terminal degree 
90. The science of society 
51. Rathskeller 
92. Study of Einstein and relativity 
93. Dual-degree plan 
98. Strictly experimental 
60. Financial assistance 
61. Houses Warner and Kulas 
65. Jones Field House events 
66. One in winter, as well 
67. Tops out at 1,600 
69. Guitar, cello, & double-bass 
70. You'll find this in the Museum 
72. A hall on Woodland 
73. Dascomb’s dorm was a first 
74, First admits 
75. The Inn has them 
77. Third World House 
79. Spanish House 
84. Favorite Oberlin mode of transport 
85. Graves is one acclaimed alum 
86. Hosts rock, jazz, poetry readings 
87. ? and paper 
90. German House 
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Competition. ® Cellist Daniel Kazez, pianist 
Christopher Durrenberger ’88, and clarinetist 
Richard York ’69 performed trios by Beethoven, 
Chen, and Brahms at Wittenberg University in 
Springfield, Ohio. Daniel is associate professor 


of music at Wittenberg. Address: Wittenberg 


on April 10. Elijah’s brothers Daniel and Julian 


_ started second grade and kindergarten this fall. 


University, Springfield, OH 45501. Email: | 


kazez@wittenberg.edu ® Douglas Segar joined 


| The Care Group, LLC, an Indianapolis-based 


~ Winston-Salem, 


cardiology and primary care health network. He 
is a Fellow in the American College of 
Cardiology and a member of the American 
Heart 
Cardiology. 


Association’s Council on 


Jill Chukerman married Tom Test in April at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago. Among the close 
friends and family in attendance was Jill's 
Oberlin roommate, Kathy McNamara. Jill has 
her own business, JAC Communications, 
which provides writing, editing, and public rela- 
tions services. She also has been secretary to 
the board of directors and director of public 
relations for the Saint Sebastian Players theatre 
company, where she also acts, directs, and pro- 
duces. Tom is a voiceover and on-camera talent 
and coaches and produces voiceover demos. 
Email: jchukerman@earthlink.net * Andrew 
Cross married Amy Lara on May 27 in 
North 


Hodgkinson served as best man; his wife 


Carolina. 


Elizabeth Searle ‘83 was also in attendance. 


_ Andrew is assistant professor of philosophy at 


Wake Forest University in Winston-Salem. ® 


_ Jocelyn Ford, Tokyo bureau chief for 


Marketplace radio, earned the 1999 Overseas 
Press Club award for best business reporting in 


the broadcast media for a year-long series on 


_ Japan's recession. She says the series was a hard 


sell to the editors. Email: jocelynford@big- 
foot.com ® Ted Gradman won a bronze medal 
in Championship Gold Men's Freeskating at 
the 2000 U.S. Adult National Figure Skating 


Clinical | 


John | 


Championships. He says he is amazed he can _ 


still negotiate the slippery stuff. When not on 
the ice, he enjoys his private practice as a cog- 
nitive therapist and neuropsychologist. Address: 
541 Eureka St., San Francisco, CA 94114. 


~ Alice Knox and Scott Eaton announce the 


birth of Eliza May Eaton April 15. Their daugh- 
ter, Lena, 4, is happy to have a new sister. ® 


Judith Wilner Lawrence and husband Don 


announce the birth of Elijah Wilner Lawrence 


Judith has a part-time clinical psychology prac- 
tice and Don is a hematologist-oncologist at 
New England Medical Center. The family lives 
in Newton Centre, Massachusetts. Email: 


Judybrook@aol.com 


David Greene joined the firm of Dewey, 
and 


Massachusetts, as associate producer of the 


Cheetham, Howe in Cambridge, 
public radio program “Car Talk.” He says that 
the program is heard by about 3 million people 
per week, and enjoyed by at least 50 of them. In 
October 1999, David married Barbara Roman, 
“who didn't go to Oberlin, but is a very nice per- 
son. © Stephanie Porter is a postdoctoral 
fellow working at the UCHSC department of 
biochemistry and molecular genetics, where her 
principal area of research is gene transcription 
using yeast as a model system. Her husband is 
assistant professor in the department of phar- 
maceutical sciences. They live at 9,200 feet in 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, where 
they see snow-capped peaks, elk, and foxes. In 
their free time they ski, climb mountains, and 
raise and train primitive large dog breeds, such 
as the Native Amerindian dog. Stephanie is a 
trip leader for the Colorado Mountain Club and 
leads ski mountaineering trips. ® David 
Schlesinger was named editor for the 
Americas at Reuters, a news and information 
agency, overseeing all coverage of North and 
South America. David reported from Hong 
Kong, Taipei, and Beijing for Reuters before 
returning to the United States in 1995. He con- 


tinues to live in New York with his wife, Rachel. 


Frederick Haas is living in Philadelphia, 


where he chairs a committee commissioning 
the design of a new pipe organ for the Regional 
Performing Arts Center, the city’s new concert 
hall complex. He is a trustee of the Curtis 
Institute of Music and the Rosenbach Museum 
and Library, where, as chair of the museum’s 
building committee, he oversees its expansion. 
Frederick shares a home with his partner of four 
years, Daniel Meyer, who is completing a two- 
year fellowship in infectious disease at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Frederick and 


Daniel hosted a benefit for the Curtis Institute, 
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ALUMNI 
ON-LINE 
COMMUNIT 


ARE You CONNECTED... 
...to the Oberlin AlurininOn=kine 
Community, now with 5,722 users? 


New! 

Personal Homepages are now available 

for all Oberlin alumni—free! Share your 
pictures, your poems, your dissertation, 

your life. 16 MB per person. Award-win- 
ning, easy-to-use Homestead software. 


JOIN us! 
Take advantage of the free on-line direc- 
tory that lets you search for classmates 


and friends by name, address, employer, - 


and more. Update your own biographical 
information quickly and easily. 


The Alumni On-Line Community includes: 


e An email forwarding service. 

e Business yellow pages 

e Job and resume postings. 

e A password-protected environment. 


REGISTRATION IS EASY—AND FREE 
Use your personal, 7-digit ID number 


which appears on this magazine’s mailing 


label. Connect to the Alumni Association 
Home Page (www.oberlin.edu/alumassc), 
click the “On-Line Community” link, and 
follow the directions. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 

50 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 

(440) 775-8692 © fax (440) 775-6748 
Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 


CHECK IT OUT AT: 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/OLC.htm| 


where honorees included Robert Spano. ® 


Peter R. Lavoy is the director for counterpro- 


liferation policy in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Strategy and ‘Threat 
Reduction. At the Pentagon, he directs a staff 
that formulates policies to enhance the pre- 
paredness of U.S. and coalition military forces 
to operate against weapons threats. Peter is also 
an assistant professor of National Security 
\ffairs at the Naval Postgraduate School in 


Monterey, California, and has two books forth- 


coming. ¢ Reneé _B. Johnson is a program 
specialist for the Missouri Arts Council’s 
Minority Arts program. She says she is parent- 
ing an amazing 13-year-old. © Email: 
Rbj@aol.com ¢ After a year in Montclair, Tony 
Robinson moved to Maplewood, New Jersey, 
with his family and says they are likely to stay 
there. He has been promoted to national news 
editor at WS].com and his wife Patty works at 
AdWeek. His son, Zeke, is 3 and “still freakishly 
cute, and daughter Callie, 6, is “incredibly 


cool.” ¢ Steven Stull produced and performed 


on the CD Opera Cowpokes with nine opera 
stars performing classic western and country 
western songs. The CD features cellist 
Elizabeth Simkin ’88. Besides his recording pro- 
jects, he made his solo orchestral debut singing 
Aaron Copeland's Old American Songs with the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. Steven 
performed in Die Fledermaus with Tri-Cities 
Opera and Syracuse Opera, and in an evening 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein with the 
Rochester Philharmonic. Address: 2622 N. 
Triphammer Rd., Ithaca, NY 14850. Email: 
ersbarn@lightlink.com ¢ Keith Toth earned a 


Golden Ear award from The Absolute Sound 


Journal for his CD Paris on Park Avenue. Toth is 


minister of music at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, where the CD was 


recorded. 
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Smith Brittingham left his position as senior 


investigative attorney with the Office of Unfair 
Import Investigations, U.S. International Trade 
Commission, to join the Washington, D.C., 
intellectual property law firm of Finnegan, 
[lenderson, Farabow, Garrett & Dunner LLP as 


of counsel. ¢ Craig Gaydos completed an 


MBA at Santa Clara University in August 1999. 
In February he left Tandem Computers to 
become a software engineering director at 


OpenGrid, a wireless internet Startup Company 


in Santa Clara. On April 18 his wife, Ann, gave 
birth to their fourth child, Emma Francesca. ® 


Christian Meinke married Lisa Cone (again) 


on December 16, 1999, the third anniversary of 
their divorce. He reports that the ceremony, 
held in the Yosemite Valley, was well attended 
by deer, squirrels, coyotes, and other woodland 
creatures. Chris and Lisa purchased a Spanish 
bungalow in Long Beach in March and are still 
wondering where they will put all their stuff. ¢ 


Miriam Ricketts Queensen’s screenplay 


Clara, based on the story of Clara Wieck- 
Schumann, won second place in the Hollywood 
Screenplay Discovery Awards and third place in 
the Santa Fe Screenwriting Competition. She 
visited Hollywood in August to promote the 
screenplay. Miriam lives in Minneapolis with 
her husband Keith and two children, Julianne, 
7, and Ronny, 5. Address: 3529 Aldrive Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, MN 55408. P: 612.825.2688. 


Email: miriarm.queensen@gte.net ¢ P 


aul 


Schwartzman is a political reporter at The 


Washington Post after working for six years at 
the New York Daily News. While covering the 
inauguration of George Pataki in Albany on 
New Years Eve 1995, Paul met Evy Natalie 
Mages, a Daily News photographer. They were 
married in Brooklyn in 1998. Among the Obies 
present were Dave Hallinan, Nick Balaban, 
Joel Roberts, Betsy Causey, Sarah 


Ferguson, Mike Babcock '83, and Steve Miller 


81. © Karyn Lowinger Steckler and her hus- 
band Steven announce the birth of their third 
child, Lauren Jacqueline Steckler, on Septem- 
ber 29, 1999. Lauren joins Michelle, 6, and 


Jeffrey, 3. ¢© Hannah Twadell led the fund 


development and grant writing efforts for the 
Jefferson Area Eastern Planning Initiative, 
which promotes innovative transportation and 
land planning to avoid traffic congestion, pollu- 
tion, and other problems seen in small and 


midsize communities across the nation. 


Dale Anania was in New York in April, visiting 


Ed Nammour, Nina Orville, Mary Burrous 
O'Malley, and Abbe Lubell 84. They celebrat 
ed Abbe’s birthday, talked about old times, and 


played with Mary’s son Dylan and Abbe’s 


daughter Sophia. Dale still lives in Berkeley. 


See 


Rob Hardy's new translation of Euripides 
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Iphigeneia at Aulis was performed by the 
Carleton Players at Carleton College in May. 
His poetry has appeared in two anthologies— 


Essential Love: Poems About Mothers and 


Fathers, Daughters and Sons and 33 Minnesota | 


Poets. He is a substitute teacher in the 
Northfield elementary schools. | Email: 
chardy@carleton.edu * Dina _Ben-Lev | 


Rhoden reports she has finally stopped moving | 


around the country acquiring degrees in cre- 


ative writing and English. In September she was 


expected to finish her PhD in English and cre- 


ative non-fiction from the University of 


Cincinnati. During the past ten years, she has | 


been teaching poetry and English at the 
University of Washington, Cornish College of 
the Arts, and Syracuse University, among oth- 
ers. Dina’s latest book of poems, Broken Helix, 


won an Eric Mathieu King award from the — 


Academy of American Poets. She enjoys taking 
long walks on the beach with her husband Scott 
and her 2-year-old son, Razwell. Address: 1232 
Riverbreeze Blvd., Ormond Beach, FL 32176. 


P: 904.441.5636. Email: DinaBeach@cs.com ® | 
Dan Tinianow was the recipient of a Stephen 


H. Coltrin Award for Excellence in Electronic 
Media Education awarded by the International 
Radio & Television Society Foundation. He was 
invited to join the board of directors of Sherman 
Musical Arts, a local music funding, support, 
and education group. Dan still lives in Texas, 


but is seriously considering relocating to Ohio, 


New England, or the West Coast and leaving 
academia for media for a few years. Email: 


Frank Welsch 


launched a new career in technical writing a 


dtinianow@austinc.edu  ® 


few years ago after completing an oral history 
project. He currently works for Sendmail, Inc., 


a software startup company in the Bay Area. 


Address: 39 Fair Oaks, #204, San Francisco, | 


CA 94110. Email: fwelsch@sendmail.com ¢ 
Jennifer Socher Wiley, her husband Peter, 


and Joanna, 6, announce the birth of Ross Isaac | 


Wiley on May 7. Jennifer is assistant professor 
of strings and the orchestra director at 
in Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania. Address: 301 S. 21st St., 
Lewisburg, PA 17837. P: 570.522.9728. Email: 


jswileyY@susqu.edu 


Jonathan D. Ablard married Lisa Nicholas in 
Concord, New Hampshire, in August 1998. In 


May he earned a doctorate in history from the 


Susquehanna University 
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University of New Mexico and is assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin American and world history at 
the State University of West Georgia in 
Carollton, an hour west of Atlanta. He looks 
forward to exploring the deep south. Address: 
Department of History, State University of 
West Georgia, Carrollton, GA 30118. Kelli 
Gilbert is living in the foothills west of Denver 
with her three cats and pursuing a PhD in soci- 
ology at CU Boulder. Address: 30212 Hill Top 
Dr., Evergreen, CO 80439. P: 303.679.9420. 
Email: Kgil575582@aol.com ¢ Regina 
Jokisch Shea and David Shea ’88 announce 
the birth of their daughter, Fiona Frances, born 
April 30, 1999. The Sheas live in Abilene, 
Texas, where David is assistant professor of 
clarinet at McMurry University and Regina is 
staff accompanist at McMurry and Hardin 
Christopher 
Wofford was appointed to the senior manage- 


Simmons Universities. ® 
ment team of Excite@Home as senior vice 
president of corporate development, where he 
oversees merger and acquisition strategy, exe- 
cution and and 


integration, minority 


investment activity. 


Andy Caines has been in private practice as 


an orthopaedic surgeon for two years and is 
enjoying Texas with his wife Michelle and 
“three furry children: Sherlock, a mini-schnau- 
zer, and cats Gizmo and Batakamous.” Email: 
macaines@yahoo.com @® David and Jenny 
Heitler-Klevens released two new recordings 
for children under the name “Two of a Kind” in 
May 1999. Both Going on an Adventure and 
(Pepe)? 
Honors, and Connections also won “Best 
Recording for Older Children” in the 1999 
Children’s Music Web Awards, the only chil- 


dren’s music awards decided by children. Both 


Connections won Parents’ Choice 


recordings have been reviewed in Publisher's 
Weekly and School Library Journal. David and 
Jenny's 5-year-old twin sons, Ari and Jason, 
sang solos on Going on an Adventure. Website: 
www.twoofakind.com @ Jennifer Metzger and 
John Schwartz ’89 announce the arrival of 
Gideon Metzger Schwartz born March 31. 
Website: www.panix.com/~jsch/gideon.html ® 


Sarah Pillow is in her second year as a record 


company executive with her husband Mare 
Wagnon. They decided to follow the teaching 
of Buckminster Fuller and apply the concept of 


synergy to a record label, which resulted in a 


label by musicians that works in the interest of 
musicians. Email:sarah@buckyballmusic.com 
* Alison Pruitt and her husband Fred Young 
welcomed their first child, Eliza Pruitt Young, 
on January 3. © Maria Crawford Rice is 


working at Community Health Partners as an 


RN in home health care. In September she cel- 
ebrated her tenth wedding anniversary with 
husband Kelley and son Mitchell, 5. © Mary 
Ann Swiatek and Ken 87 


announce the adoption of their son, Alexander 


Robertson 


Samuel Robertson. Alex was born on August 2, 
1999, and Ken and Mary Ann took custody 
when he was discharged from the hospital at 
two days old. The adoption was legally finalized 
on February 28. © Amanda Udis-Kessler and 
Phoebe Lostroh were married in Boston on 
March 18. Among the wedding guests were 
Emily Lyons, Brian Wightman ‘87, Judy 
Meschel, Meredith Ward, and Heather 
Schrempf-White, all ’89, and Tom White '90. 
Amanda is working on her sociology doctoral 
dissertation on the struggle for LGBT inclusion 
in the United Methodist Church, writing 
sacred music, and holding down a day job. 
Email: auk@consultingresources.net 


Yin-Yee Chan and David Eng are extremely 
happy with their baby boy, Merrick Chan Eng, 


born January 12, who cries much less than 


their daughter Mindy, who is “still driving us 
nuts.” After Yin passed the American Board of 
Criminalistics certification test, she abruptly 
changed careers and is an international trade 
US: 
yinyee@iwon.com ® Sara Rosenfeld Dassel 


specialist — for customs. Email: 
and her husband Kurt welcomed their son 
Isaac Rae into the world in August 1999. They 
are living in Somerville, Massachusetts, and are 
enjoying parenthood tremendously. ® Candace 
Ellman and Lou Brown were married on May 
28 in a Greek Orthodox ceremony in Denver, 
included 
bridesmaids Shoshannah Cohen, Midori 
Wendy Other 
Oberlinians in attendance included Judy 
Atrubin, Judy Meschel, Martha Tenney ‘84, 
Dan Ford 90, and Thomas Kurt, who played 
the L919 Z2ist Aves 
Denver, CO 80205. P: 303.780.0038. Email: 


Candace_Ellman@world.oberlin.edu ® Rafael 


Colorado. The wedding party 


Evans, and Ellman ’92. 


organ. Address: East 


Heller and Michal Avni are the proud parents 


of a baby boy, Eitan Avni-Heller, born April 27. 
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Notes 


e Pierre Jalbert was named the 2000-01 win- 


ner of the Rome Prize for Musical 
Composition. In September, Pierre and his wife 
Julia Lin and their two children, 4-year-old 
Peter and 3-month-old Jonathan, moved to 
Rome for a year. Pierre plans to complete his 
two commissions with the Albany Symphony 
and the California Symphony. He is an assistant 
professor in composition and music theory at 
Music at 


jablert@ 


the Shepherd School of Rice 


University in Houston. Email: 
ruf.rice.edu Website: www.ruf.rice.edu/~jalbert 
¢ On July 4, 1998, Rob Oelhaf, Jr. was mar- 
ried to Christa Johnson in Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania. Obies in attendance were Joe 
Peidle, Elisif Brandon, and Elisif’s husband, 
David Brandon ’90. Rob and Christa met in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, where she earned a 
nursing degree and he completed medical 
school in 1995. David completed his residency 
in emergency medicine in 1998. The couple 
lives and works near Ashtabula, Ohio, where 
they enjoy bicycling and walking near Lake 
Erie. They hear there are places to do ballroom 
and contra dancing in Northeast Ohio but have 
yet to pursue this. Email: oelhaf@suite224.net 
¢ Scott Pike, an anthropology major while at 
Oberlin and a singer in the Obertones, is a staff 


geologist for Halasmenos Excavations in Crete 


and teaches geology at 
LaGrange College in 
Georgia. He is author 
and editor of numer- 
ous archaeological and 
geological manuscripts 
received 


and has 


research grants and 
fellowships _ totaling 
$75,500. He 


recently completed his PhD at the University of 


over 


Georgia in Athens through the department of 
geology and the center for archaeological sci- 
ences. Scott returned to Oberlin in March to 
meet with students to discuss his work and 
opportunities in the field. He and his wife, Kim 
Chi To Pike "90, live in Decatur, Georgia, with 
their 2-year-old son, Avery. ¢ Jill Sheldon 
moved to a place near the beach in Seattle. In 
December 1999 she earned a master’s degree at 
the Leadership Institute of Seattle and_ is 
deputy director of the Center — for 
Environmental Law and Policy, working to 
protect and restore the rivers and aquifers of 
Washington. Address: 6314 SW Wilton Ct., 
Seattle, WA 98116. Email: 


aol.com ® Sandy Shriver and his wife Tracy 


mssheldone@ 


had a baby girl, Marjorie Joan Shriver, April 28. 


Sandy is a fifth-year associate with Potter 


Stewart Jr. Law Offices, P.C., in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. He plans to run for a seat in the 
Vermont legislature this fall as a Democrat. * 
After earning PhD degrees in clinical neuropsy- 
chology at Drexel University, Stephanie 
Wingate married Bill Gardner in May 1999 
and 
Obies at their wedding included Dan Osborn, 


became Stephanie Wingate-Gardner. 
Laura Sumner, Cheryl Roslund Hamant ’87, 
and members of the band Superstition 88-89. 
The couple enjoyed a honeymoon/graduation 
trip to Australia and are working in brain injury 
rehabilitation. They hope to buy their first 


home soon. 
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John Brooking and his wife Mary adopted a 


baby, James, in March, who joins Milo, 2. John 
works for the Sappi Paper Company in human 
resources and payroll information technology 
support and is webmaster for the Schoolhouse 
Arts Center at Sebago Lake. ¢ After a decade of 
working as an organizer, writer, and fundraiser 
for grassroots organizations in Seattle and 
Boston, Wendy Call moved to Mexico in May 
with her partner of six years, Aram Falsafi, to 
begin a two-year fellowship with the Institute of 


Current World Affairs. Wendy is living on the 
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isthmus of Tehuantepec, writing about the 
response of indigenous communities to foreign- 
Email: 
wendycall@world.oberlin.edu ¢ David Fisher 


imposed industrial development. 
and Deborah Hill announce the birth of their 
daughter, Zoe Mahealani Fisher, on June 16. 
They live in Honolulu where David is an assis- 
tant public defender, Deborah studies art, and 
Zoe “develops her gastric arsenal.” Email: 
dfish@lava.net * Katie Harris finished her 
doctoral studies at Johns Hopkins University 
and is assistant professor in the department of 
history at Georgia State University. ® Susan 
Nolan Lubow, her husband Barry, and their 
daughter Rebecca announce the birth of their 
second child, Elias (Eli) Nolan Lubow, on May 
15. Susan works part time as an associate with 
the law firm Baker & Hostetler LLP in 
Columbus. Address: 13875 Carlstead Dr, 
Pickerington, OH 43147. Email: slubow@ 
bakerlaw.com ® Laura Kramer Mickens gave 
birth to a baby boy, Myles Calvert Mickens, 
April 4. She is the manager of technical and 
marketing communications at Optical Research 
Associates, a software firm. Her husband Mike 
is a cinematographer for feature films and 


television. 
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Anne_Piccinini Cunningham and Ray 


Cunningham welcomed a red-headed Kobi 
Braedan into the world on May 12, much to the 
delight of 2-year-old brother Trey. The family is 
enjoying all the fun that comes with two boys 
(including the lack of Email: 
anniefra@aol.com @ Isabelle Headrick and 


sleep). 


Michael Hurewitz welcomed Avram (Avi) 
Gabriel Hurewitz on February 9. Mike is a clin- 
ical social worker with at-risk teenagers and 
Isabelle is a full-time mom. Their older son, Zel, 
was born in 1997. Address: 4012 Maplewood 
Ave., Austin, TX 78722. ¢ Deidre Hill earned 
a master’s degree in Africana Studies at Cornell, 
returned to Oberlin as an administrator, then 
left to pursue a PhD in women’s studies with a 
focus in black women’s suburban social history 
at Clark University. Email: dhill@clarku.edu ¢ 
Derick Peterson married Shira May on July 


16. They met in an a cappella group Derick was 


directing at Berkeley, where he earned his PhD 
in biostatistics in 1998. He is assistant profes- 
The University of 


"1 , ‘ . d i 
Rochester, where Shira is pursuing a PhD in 


sor of biostatistics at 


FALL 2000 


education. ® Ben Slatkin found a director for 


his screenplay, someone who has won two 
Oscars for sound on Spielberg films, and whose 
| directorial debut was a finalist at the Sundance 
_ Film Festival this year, Ben says it’s nice to be 
working with someone who's been around the 
block a few times. ¢ Kavita Varma-White 
attended the wedding of Jina Choi and Lee 
Hsu in Chicago. Other Obies in attendance 
were Lynn Gardner Holthaus, Mary-Beth 
Moylan, Rebecca Iverson-Hunter, Angela 
Oh, and Miles Pufall ’89. Kavita is an assistant 
_ lifestyle editor at The Sun-Sentinel in Fort 


Lauderdale where she lives with her husband, 
Brian White (not the country singer!) and 
daughter Priya. © Dhyana Wood has relocated 
to Cape Cod to be a 
page designer at the 
Cape Cod Times. She 


previously worked for 


InfoWorld magazine on 
the West Coast. In her 
spare has 


time she 


taken up golf and 
continues to play aes 


quetball. ¢ Rawn 


missionary children for the next two years at the 
_ Hillcrest School in Jos, Nigeria, through 
Wycliffe Bible 


rawn_woodlief@sil.org 
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Maria _ Giangiulio 
Blois earned an MD 


at Baylor College of 


Translators. Email: 


Medicine in May and 
plans to enter family 
practice. ® Marcia 


Starkville, Mississippi, 


lives in 


where she has worked 


as an administrative 


secretary in the dean's office of the College of 


3usiness & Industry at Mississippi State 
University since 1995. She has served as facul- 
ty advisor to the Apostolic Campus Fellowship 
of the Pentecostal Assemblies of the World at 
Mississipp! State since its inception in 1998. 
Address: P.O. Box 2503, Mississippi State, MS 
mearskadon@hotmail.com ® 


39762. Email: 


Sarah Cornette and David Cook '93 celebrat- 


ed their son Marley’s first birthday last spring. 


Woodlief is teaching | 


She reports the family is happy, healthy, and 
busy. ® Tina Dozauer-Ray and her husband 
James Ray announce the birth of their son, 
Tobias Dozauer-Ray, on April 21. Address: 417 
County Rd., Louisville, CO 80027. 
P:303.664.1248. ¢ Devin Johnston and 


Andrea Dunn were married in a small cere- 


mony on June 17 in Galloway Township, New 
Jersey. © Nohl Martin married Vafa Voss 
Fouroohi-Monahem July 29, 1999, in the 
Pacific Northwest. She says her husband’s com- 
Pulp and 


international trading company, comes with fun 


pany, American Paper, an 
travel perks to North Africa and Europe. In 
addition to her life of matrimony, she is founder 
of My New Friend 


www.mynewfriend.com) which provides life 


(website: 


enhancement and service management and 
facilitates non-profit events in Seattle. Email: 
nohl@mynewfriend.com ¢ lan McGrath mar- 
ried Maria Winkler April 10, 1999, in Houston, 
the bride's hometown. Obies in attendance 
included best man Eddy Spinosa Cattela '93; 
Dan Kennedy, Sophie Richardson, Karen 
Carney; Mike Edmonson "91; Kirsten Sherk 
‘93; Helena Boskovic, Matt Anderson, Jeff 
Bauer, and Amy Kohn all '94; Nick Lobel-Weiss 
‘95; and Chris Anderson '96. lan says the bride 
and groom have successfully completed over a 
year of matrimonial bliss. ¢ Erik Murray is a 
teacher of capoeira angola, a Brazilian form of 
dance and martial arts, for youth organizations 
in Savannah, Georgia. ¢ Catherine Pellegrino 
earned a PhD in music theory at Yale in 
December 1999 and taught at the University of 
the South during the 1999-2000 school year. 
She moved in July to Raleigh where her partner, 
Chris Cobb, has a job teaching English at 
North Carolina State University. ¢ Debby 
Sugarman canvassed for Greenpeace in 
Boston and was canvass director for environ- 
mental action in Washington, D.C. She spent 
two years fighting sprawl and highways in the 
D.C. area as grassroots coordinator for the 
Coalition for Smarter Growth. She relocated to 
the West Coast to make her home among “hip- 
pies, activists and anarchists.” Address: P.O. 
OR 97440. “P: 


Box Eugene, 


541.338.7572. Email: dsugarm@efn.org 


Bernetta Avery is enjoying life in Cambridge 


and has completed her third year of medical 


Notes 


school. ¢ Eli Greenberg writes, “Due to the 
recent NASDAQ correction, my salary as pres- 
ident of the class has been slashed. Therefore, | 
am forced to find work elsewhere.” He is com- 
pleting his fourth year of medical school and 
plans to start a psychiatry residency in 2001. ® 
After four years in Los Angeles, Dade Hayes 
has landed his favorite job to date as film 
reporter for Variety magazine where his duties 
include attending screenings and interviewing 
directors and actors. He says, “It’s like a Dan 
Goulding class come to life!” He has a been 
writing for Stage and Screen, contributing to 
Acme Comedy Theater, and has completed two 
sitcom scripts, neither of which has aired yet. 
On New Year's Eve he became engaged to 
Stella, a native of Russia who runs her own lan- 
guage translation company. They met on an 
assignment Dade had at the Los Angeles Times. 
When she attended his reunion last spring and 
commented Oberlin was “a big step up from 
Cleveland,” he says he knew that he was buying 
her that ring. Address: 1245 N. Crescent Hts. 
Blvd., Apt. A, West Hollywood, CA 90046. P: 
323.822.0855. Email: dadehayes@yahoo.com ® 
Danwen Jiang was a visiting faculty member 
at the Oberlin Conservatory during spring 
semester 1999. During the summer she taught 


the 


Manchester Music Festival in Vermont, where 


and performed chamber music at 
she collaborated with artists including Michael 
Tree and Samuel Rhodes of the Guarneri and 
Juilliard String Quartets, the concertmaster of 
the Israel Philharmonic, Menahem Brauer, and 
clarinetist Stanley Drucker. Beginning in the 
fall, she will be visiting assistant professor of 
violin at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign. * Naeem Mohaiemen left 
HBO's Interactive Ventures group in New York 
City to co-found an African-American Internet 
startup project. ® Jill Vartenigian earned an 
MFA in graphic design and a certificate in book 
arts at the University of lowa in 1997, moved to 
Seattle, and started a job in advertising. She 
married her sweetheart, Tim, in June 1999. 
Among the guests were: Gili Ronen, Andrew 
Flinders, Kirk 90), 


Crawford 92. On the side she teaches Book 


Ambrose and Jenn 


Arts at Pratt Fine Arts Center and shows her 


works whenever she can. 


Ronald A. Hall graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School in May 1998 


and married Keisha Dennard May 24, 1998. 
Obies in attendance included Tijuana Glover 
and Donavan Gresham. Ronald is completing 
his residency in orthopaedic surgery at the 
University of Pittsburgh and Keisha is complet- 
ing her residency in obstetrics/gynecology. 
Address: 321 Kambach St., Pittsburgh, PA 
S74 ie 412.488.7817. Email: 
rohall@pitt.edu. ® Tina _Jayaweera married 
Mark MacDonald in Ithaca, New York. Obies 
who attended were: Johanna Tschebull, 
Russell Jones, Carolyn Sartor, Katherine 
Lorimer, Andy Bernstein, Chelsea Woods, 
Christine Carpenter, Jurgen Holleck, and 
David Hatch ’88. She is working on a PhD in 
mechanical engineering at Cornell and hopes to 
be finished in summer 2001. ® Jennifer Sable 
bought a home in Arlington, Virginia, where she 
lives with her boyfriend Patrick. She is a 
researcher with Educational Statistics Services 
Institute, a contractor for the National Center 
for Education Statistics. She loves D.C. and 
“keeps bumping into fellow Obies.” 


Gillian Giuffra began her teaching career at 
Wilmington Friends School in Delaware. After 
three years she moved to Rome where she 
teaches contemporary European history at St. 
Stephen's School, an international high school. 
Although she visits the States two or three 
times a year, she plans to live in Italy for the 
foreseeable future. Address: Via Aventina 3, 
00153 Rome Italy. P: (+39) 3395808197. 
Email: g.giuffra@flashnet.it ® Kevin Griffith 
and Jennifer Smith were 


September 1999. Kevin spent the last four years 


married in 
as a professional guitarist, receiving acclaim in 
Guitar for the Practicing Musician magazine and 
doing transcription work for Guitar World mag- 
azine. He works for Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter 


Virginia. Jenn worked as a curatorial assistant 


as a financial advisor in McLean, 
for the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society 
for three years and is a graphics designer/coor- 
dinator for Explus, an exhibit and fabrication 
company in Sterling. They've enjoyed scuba div- 
ing and international travel, including a jaunt 
through India. * Robbyn Kistler is the director 
of training and exchanges at the Foundation for 
Russian American Economic Coorporation in 
Seattle. Since graduating from Oberlin, she’s 
worked on programs designed to aid Russia in 


its transition to a market economy. She has 


coordinated trade missions, conferences, and 
study tours for national and regional leaders, 
and has developed extensive contacts through- 
out Russia. ® Christopher LeCluyse spent 
the summer as assistant director in the 
Undergraduate the 
University of Texas at Austin. He hopes to com- 
plete a PhD in English in May 2001 and apply 
for jobs to teach the history of the English lan- 


Writing Center at 


guage. Christopher still sings in several choirs 
and early music groups, and taught a series of 
workshops on singing Gregorian chant at 
Austins new Armstrong Community Music 
School. ¢ Jakub-Jerzy Omsky won first prize 
at the 24th Annual D’Angelo Young Artists 
Competition in Strings, held at Mercyhurst 
College. He is the first cellist to win first prize 
in the competition's history. He has performed 
often on international stages, attended music 
festivals, and won several competitions. His 
solo CD was released this summer. Jakub-Jerzy 
is strings teacher at the Santa Barbara Wardorf 
School and the principal cellist of the New 
Santa Maria Symphony Association. © Jill 
Zimmerman and husband Peter Jensen 
announce the birth of their daughter, Grace 
Margaret Jensen, on February 18. Jill has 
retired from her bookselling career to be a stay- 
at-home mom. Peter is president of Cognitive 
Bionics, a computer consulting firm based in 


Ann Arbor. 


_ Jessica Dunlap and Paul Westbrook were 


married February 19 at an intimate ceremony at 
Church 
Tiburon. © Matthew Hinsley won the 2000 


Community Congregational in 
Music Teacher's National Association Guitar 
Competition held in Minneapolis in March. In 
April he went to the 2000 national finals of the 
American String Teacher Association competi- 
tion and was awarded second prize. He has 
completed the second year of his doctoral stud- 
ies in musical arts at the University of Texas and 
has released a CD entitled Live, in Austin. 
Email: Ai-Ju 
Huang spent three weeks in January in 
Ukraine, Uzbekistan, and Russia conducting 


hinsley@mail.utexas.edu 


evaluations of women’s health initiatives funded 
by USAID. From March to June she worked as 
a consultant at United Nations’ development 
program headquarters in New York. Ai-Ju 
earned a master’s degree in public administra- 


tion with a concentration in international health 
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policy at New York University in May. A fellow 
Obie, Miki Tuskamoto, also graduated. 
Angela Truby completed a master’s degree in 
divinity at the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley last May. Her first official act was to 
perform the wedding ceremony for Darian 
Davies and Rachel Sims 99 in Lawrence, 
Kansas. Angela is pastor of four Methodist 
churches near Charlottesville, Virginia. Her 
husband Seth Truby is apprentice to a violin- 
maker and is working on his third and fourth 
instruments. Angela and Seth are the happy 
parents of Willa Claire Truby, “beautiful and 
healthy,” born June 28. Address: Rt. 2, Box 513, 
Palmyra, VA 22963. P: 804.589.8423. Email: 
sethandangela@firstva.com 


Ankur Desai married Emily Jasen 98 on June 


25 at the Kiana Lodge near Seattle in Poulsbo, 
Washington. Obies in attendance included: 
Amelia Glaser, Rachel Perlmutter, 
Monika Hannemann, Susie Tabb, Steve 
Postellon, and Bat-Ami Frankel; Kim Ekey 
Roth, Mike Hammer, and Alan Hoffer, all '96; 
Alan Bushnell, Arwen Kuttner, Aisha Ahmed, 
and Michelle Flax, all 98; and Uri Ruttenberg 
99. Ankur and Emily honeymooned in Alaska 
and will be living in either Minneapolis or near 
Penn State, depending on circumstances. ® 
Lynne Lamontagne Drouin is program 
director with the Center for Domestic Violence 
Prevention, where she manages a team of six 
advocates in a police-counselor collaboration. 
The Center provides crisis counseling in 911 
domestic violence calls across the country. 
Lynne lives with Rachel Goodman and says 
she spends a good chunk of her time stealing 
plants, growing things, and searching out lush 
urban sanctuary. Email: towanda_sasi@ 
hotmail.com ¢ Rebecca Phares spent two 
years in Nicaragua coordinating Witness for 
Peace’s labor solidarity program, writing arti- 
cles, and leading delegations. She has moved to 
Washington, D.C., where she is associate 
director of the religious task force on Central 
America. While attending World Bank and 
IMF demonstrations in D.C., she was inter- 
viewed and broadcast on Univision in Spanish. 


Email: rebeccaphares@hotmail.com 


Laurel Odronic and Raven LeFebvre ‘99 


FAtL 2000 


| were married March 5. Laurel has completed a 


masters degree in oboe performance at Ohio 


State, and Raven is beginning a master’s degree 


at the University of Michigan. Address: 901 A 


North Greensboro, Carrboro, NC 272054 ES 
614.327.5616. ¢ Erika Baxter has been volun- 
teering for Planned Parenthood of Greater 


Cleveland and WKSU, the local public radio 


station, and copy editing “scintillating” publica- 


tions about metal. She is moving to 


_ Charlottesville, Virginia, with Aaron Steinberg 


to enter an MFA program in creative writing at 
the University of Virginia and run slowly in the 


foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Aaron Rester spent the last year working for 
Oberlin’s Office of College Relations and for — 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. In September 


_ he began graduate work at the University of 


Chicago's Divinity School, where he is studying 


mythology in general and Hindu mythology 
specifically. He was accompanied to Chicago 
by partner Kim McCarthy and their four cats. 
The couple plans to be married as soon as they 
can figure out the logistics of bringing together 
family scattered from New York to Hawaii. In 
his spare time, Aaron is the editor of Lamhfada, 
an online magazine of myth and story (www. 
lamhfada.com) and a freelance web designer 
(lamhfada.com/anansi). Email: aaron_rester@ 
world.oberlin.edu ¢ Leigh Ann Tot 


tant director of admissions at Oberlin. 


1S aSsis- 


Corrections to the Summer 2000 issue: 


Carolyn Hove 80 performed Encounters XI: 
The Demise of Suriyodhaya for English horn 


and percussion, a work commissioned by the 


Los Angeles Philharmonic and written 
expressely for Carolyn and Raynor Carroll, 
the orchestra’s principal percussionist. The 
correct email address for Margaret R. 
Spencer '81] is: spencerem@yahoo.com 
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drawing, 
and book arts at Oberlin between 1985 and 
1992. He guest-curated the exhibit “Acid and 


Sam_ Walker taught printmaking, 


Light: Contemporary Photo-Etching” at the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum in 1987. Mr. 
Walker earned an MFA in printmaking at the 
Tyler School of Art in 1980 and held degrees 
from Middlebury College and Rhode Island 
School of Design. He was artist and associate 
professor of studio art at the University of 
Massachusetts, Boston, at the time of his 
death. He died of cancer at his home in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on October 16, 
1999, at age 49. He leaves his wife, Andrea L. 
Volpe '88, and two daughters. 


Joseph R. Wood, professor of music composi- 


tion and theory at the Oberlin Conservatory 
from 1951 until 1985, died June 13, 2000, at 
age 85 in Auburn, Alabama. Before coming to 
Oberlin, he had worked in New York in com- 
mercial music and created compositions that 
have been performed all over the world. Mr. 
Wood is survived by two daughters, including 
Lorna Wood ’86, five grandchildren, and two 


great-grandchildren. 


A Memorial Minute for Thomas Linehan, former 
professor of English who died April 11, 1999, 


appears on page 54. 


1924 


Virginia Wharton Patterson taught physical 


education and Rockford, 


Illinois, YWCA for a year after her graduation. 


swimming at the 


She then married and became a homemaker 
for her husband and their two children. She 


died April 23, 2000, in Rockford. 


1927 
Miriam Denison Burton, after studying at 
Whittier College, taught primary school in 
Pennsylvania, California, and Washington, and 
was an elementary school principal at two 
schools in the Seattle area when she received 
national recognition for the success of the 
upgraded primary program. At Oberlin she was 
a member of the Student Council and partici- 
pated in the Young Republicans Club. She died 
on March 15, 2000, in Seattle, leaving two 
sons; a niece, Janet Howell '66; seven grand- 
children; and nine grandchildren. She was 
predeceased by her husband, Charles Burton 
'26; her brother, Edward Denison '36; and her 


sister, Edna Ferguson '34. 


1928 

Helen Frey Kolopus began teaching music 
during her sophomore year at Oberlin, taking 
the bus to Elyria and walking from house-to- 
house giving piano lessons to children for 75 
cents. By the time she graduated from Oberlin, 
she had 55 students. She and her husband, 
Louis J. Kolopus '28, moved to Elyria, where 
Mrs. Kolopus served as organist at St. Mary's 
Church for nearly 40 years and taught music at 
local schools. In 1952 she was instrumental in 
the creation of a marching and concert band at 
the then-new Elyria Catholic High School. She 
devoted her time to numerous charitable and 
community organizations, including the Elyria 
Women’s Club and the Elyria Musical Art 
Society (both of which she served as presi- 
dent), the Rotary Club, the Elyria Community 
Concert Association, and the Elyria American 
Legion Ladies Auxiliary. She played the organ 
Busch-Curtis-Scheuffler 


each week at the 


Family Funeral Chapel from 1954 until her 
death at the age of 93 on July 3, 2000, the same 
day that the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram printed 
a story about her career as a teacher and organ- 
ist. She was predeceased by her husband and 
one son, and is survived by a son, eight grand- 


children, and several great-grandchildren. 


Miriam Waldron Smith taught psychology at 


Smith College for several years and volun- 
teered at Grasslands Hospitals in West Chester 
County, Massachusetts. She lived in Oberlin 


the last ten years of her life and died May 16, 


2000, at Kendal at Oberlin. She was preceded 
in death by her first and second husbands. 
Survivors include a stepson, a stepdaughter, 
four grandchildren, and six great-grandchil- 
dren. Two sisters, Catherine Waldron Garber 
'30 and Mary Wiggin '27 survive her, as does a 


niece, Joan Wiggin Coffman '58. 


Helen Hatfield Vaughn used her degree in 


education from Oberlin to teach physical edu- 
cation and mathematics for several years 
before earning a degree in physical therapy at 
the Mayo Clinic. She was employed as a phys- 
ical therapist in Warmspring, Georgia, and 
supervised the physical and occupational ther- 
apy department there until 1953. She later was 
employed in Washington, D.C., before moving 
to Williamstown, Massachusetts. She volun- 
teered at the nearby North Adams Regional 
Hospital and the Visiting Nurses Association of 
Northern Berkshire. She died in North Adams 
on February 19, 2000, at age 92. Surviving are 
nieces, nephews, and a stepbrother. 


es 
Eunice Lea Kettering was orphaned at age 3 
and adopted by the Kettering family in 
Ashland, Ohio. In her last 


Conservatory, she became the first woman in 


year at the 


the United States to become a Fellow in the 
American Guild of Organists. After graduating 
from the School of Sacred Music at Union 
Seminary, she spent a summer in Austria study- 
ing with Bela Bartok. She taught music at 
Madison University before moving to Ashland 
University, where she taught for 23 years as 
professor of music and composer-in-residence. 
Following a planned early retirement, she 
devoted herself to composition in Santa Fe, 
and, later, Albuquerque. She has composed 
over 300 pieces in all genres, and 36 of her 
works have been published. Miss Kettering 
died in her sleep March 9, 2000, at age 93. 


Surviving her are several nieces and nephews. 


Mary Lawrence, after earning degrees in 
social work at the University of Chicago and 
the University of Pennsylvania, was chief psy- 
chiatric social worker with a medical group 
practice in Hudson, New York. She had been a 
psychiatric social worker earlier, in Milwaukee, 
and the director of psychiatric social work for 
the Mental Hygiene Bureau of New Jersey. She 
retired in 1973 in Hudson. She died February 


11, 2000, in Montgomery, Pennsylvania. 
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Marv Elizabeth Beattie Stone worked for 
the Civil Service Commission during World 
War Il, traveling throughout Virginia, North 
Carolina, and the surrounding region recruiting 
applicants for positions with the government in 
the United States, including Pearl Harbor. She 
was a teacher, beginning her career in a one- 
room schoolhouse in Elyria, and working until 
she was in her 70s, retiring more than 20 years 
ago. A fine pianist, artist, and writer, she was 
instrumental in organizing the creative writing 
group sponsored by the local chapter of the 
American Association of University Women. 
Her charity efforts included conservation, the 
humane treatment of animals, aid to the blind, 
and historical preservation. Mrs. Stone was 96 
when she died at Allen Memorial Hospital in 
Oberlin. She was predeceased by her husband, 
Worthing Harrison Stone ‘36, and her brother, 
Frank Beattie '31. A stepson and two step- 
daughters survive her. 


1931 

Kay Eliza Hoff began her career in social 
work with the health/education department of 
the YWCA in Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
remained with the association for the next 16 
years as director of health education in Akron, 
Ohio, and in San Diego and Oakland. Leaving 
the YWCA, Miss Hoff spent the next 20 years 
as a partner in a drive-in restaurant in Seaside, 
California. The last five years of her career 
were spent as an eligibility interviewer in the 
County Welfare Department in Monterey 
County, California, from which she retired in 
1974. After retiring, she began a series of trips 
throughout America and Mexico in her camper. 
She is listed in Who's Who of American Women, 
1968 edition. Miss Hoff died January 22, 2000, 
in Monterey at age 90. She is survived by a sis- 


ter, Esther Hoff Prentiss ‘25. 


Catherine Moton Patterson grew up in 


Tuskeegee, Alabama, where her mother taught 


home economics and her father was president 
of the Tuskeegee Institute. She taught music at 
Bishop College in Texas until 1934, when she 
returned to the Institute to found a new music 
school where she taught for many years. Her 
husband, Fred Patterson Sr., was inaugurated 
in 1935 as president of the Institute, and Mrs. 
Patterson established a Cultural Evenings pro- 


gram at their home, inviting students to listen 


F A 27000 


to and learn about classical music. Mr. 
Patterson later founded the United Negro 
Fund. The couple moved to New Rochelle, 
New York, where Mrs. Patterson taught music 
privately. After the death of her husband in 
1988, she joined their son in New Hampshire, 
where, a year later, she suffered total loss of her 
vision. She died September 28, 1999, in 


Exeter, survived by her son. 


1932 
Jeanie Pocock Brown Martin, librarian and 


world traveler, began her career in Cleveland as 


a children’s librarian from 1935 to 1942, the 
same year she married her first husband. He 
died in 1978, and in 1981 she married again, 
thereafter dividing her time between Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, the home of her second hus- 
band, and Cleveland. Mrs. Martin loved books 
and reading, and kept an extensive personal 
travel library, including out-of-print books 
about several countries. Preceding her in death 
were her parents, Jeanie MacMillan Pocock 
06 and Fred Pocock ‘04. Survivors include her 
sister, Mary Pocock Cook '30; a son; two step- 


sons; and four grandchildren. 


Katharine McCullough Morton grew up in 
Oberlin as the daughter of an Oberlin profes- 
sor and Mrs. Mary McCullough ‘07. Mrs. 
Morton was field advisor and executive secre- 
tary for the Girl Scouts for ten years before 
going abroad to assist displaced persons in 
southeastern Europe at the end of World War 
I]. From 1953 until her retirement in 1994, she 
was a recreation-planning consultant with the 
Youth Services Council in California, and a 
planning associate in the group services and 
recreation division for seniors. She died May 
30, 2000, in Walnut Creek, California. Her 


brother, Uel P. McCullough '36, preceded her 


in death. 


Dorothy Ortt Poorbaugh taught English at 
Quakertown High School in Pennsylvania, 
and, after earning a degree in library science 
from Columbia University, spent the next 25 
years as a librarian in several high schools, 
part-time in the 


eventually — working 


Quakertown District elementary schools. After 


the death of her husband in 1985, she moved 
to a retirement village near Philadelphia, 
where she enjoyed theater and concerts. She 
died January 20, 2000, in Ambler, 


Pennsylvania, leaving a stepson. 


RICHARD J. KENT ’34 


1913-2000 
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Richard J]. Kent had served the 


College for many years as a member 
of the Board of Trustees. A gifted stu- 
dent, he graduated from Oberlin 
magna cum laude in 1934 as a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and graduated 
from Columbia University with a law 
degree in 1937. He entered a law 
firm in 1941, but during World War 
II was called upon to serve with the 
Ist Air Division, stationed in England, 
as an attorney in the Judge Advocate 
General's office. He ended his mili- 
tary career in 1946 with the rank of 
major and returned to the practice of 
law. In 1950 he joined the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and was president 
of its railroad subsidiaries. He retired 
in 1974. 

Grateful to his alma mater for the 
career success he had achieved, Mr. 
Kent gave generously to Oberlin 
College. Known for his exuberant 
love of life—especially good food, 
nature, and the arts, his charm and 
infectious sense of humor endeared 
him to many and won him long-last- 
ing friends. Mr. Kent died after a 
prolonged illness at age 87 on June 8, 
2000, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He 
is survived by his second wife, Eone 
Goodenough Harger '33; two daugh- 
ters, including Suzanne Kent '70; and 


a son, Richard Kellogg Kent ’75. 
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DICTIONARY EDITOR 


SHAPED LOCAL LINGUISTICS 


FREDERIC CASSIDY ’30 
1907-2000 


WorbDsS LIKE “CHIZZYWINK” (a mosquito in Florida) or 
“hooftie” (a hippie in Pennsylvania) may not be found in 
standard dictionaries, but FREDERIC Cassipy ’30 believed 
that such words provide a window into the ways that we 
really communicate. 

Few scholars inspire a devoted following the way 
Frederic Cassidy did. He was the driving force behind the 
colossal project known as the Dictionary of American 
Regional English (DARE), which—when finally finished 
around 2007—will contain the definitions and origins of 
over 60,000 words and phrases in folk and regional usage. 

The sheer scope and ambition of the project, to 
which Mr. Cassidy, as chief editor, devoted more than 30 
years of his life, garnered him praise from scholars, writ- 
ers, and laypersons alike. The New York Times called 
DARE “one of the glories of modern scholarship” and 
labeled Mr. Cassidy “the undoubted hero of the enter- 
prise,” while language pundit William Safire declared him 
“America’s folk laureate.” The first volume of DARE went 
through five printings and sold 16,000 copies when it was 
released in 1985—quite an accomplishment for a 903- 
page lexicon that only went up to the letter “C.” Behind it 
all was Mr. Cassidy’s insatiable curiosity and a life-long 
love of language. 

Born in Jamaica in 1907, Mr. Cassidy's linguistic 
interests blossomed early, as he spoke standard English at 
home and Creole in the streets. His family moved to 
Akron, Ohio, when he was 12. He transferred to Oberlin 


from Akron University, earning a bachelor’s degree in 1930 


and a master’s degree in 1932. “Oberlin saved my life,” he 

once wrote. “Under Professors Charles Wager and Robert 

Jelliffe and others, I discovered that | wanted to teach.” 
While at Oberlin, he also discovered Héléne Lucile 


Monod °30, a graduate student from France and his future | 


wife. The couple continued their studies at the University 


of Michigan, where Mr. Cassidy earned a PhD in 1938. In 


1939, he began teaching linguistics, history of the English 
language, and early English literature at the University of 

Wisconsin, the institution with which he would be affiliat- 
ed for the rest of his life. 


The groundwork for what would become DARE was 
laid during the next couple of decades. Thanks to a 
Fulbright grant, Mr. Cassidy gained valuable fieldwork 
experience while studying the language of his native 
Jamaica. This labor of love and its fruits, A Dictionary of 


Jamaican English and Jamaica Talk, led to his selection in 


1963 as chief editor of the DARE project by the American 
Dialect Society. It had been 70 years since the ADS had 
been founded to undertake the project, but it was not 
until Mr. Cassidy’s appointment that the endeavor actually 
began to take shape. Building on his experiences in 
Jamaica, he developed a 1,847-question survey and, 
between 1965 and 1970, sent 80 researchers into the field 
to interview nearly 3,000 informants in over 1,000 com- 
munities all across the country. Supported by a small staff, 
Mr. Cassidy spent the rest of his life compiling, editing, 
and researching the origins of the two million entries 
generated by these interviews, in addition to the 
thousands more that interested word-lovers continue to 
send in. 

At the time of Mr. Cassidy's death on June 14, 2000, 
at the age of 92, only three of the anticipated five volumes 
of DARE had been completed. His work will live on, how- 
ever, as a Monument to an original and visionary scholar 
who spent his life dedicated to a pursuit that he enjoyed 
immensely. “My father loved words from the moment he 
was a very small child,” said his daughter, Claire Cassidy 
65. “So he was able to follow his bliss and make a good 
living.” 

Mr. Cassidy was preceded in death by his wife in 1980, 
and his brother, Harold Cassidy '30, in 1992. He is survived 
by his sister, four children, and seven grandchildren. 


-by Aaron Rester '99 
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Charles E. Strauss was a cartoonist and ani- 
mator who worked for 20 years on the “Casper 
the Friendly Ghost” cartoon series. An English 
major at Oberlin, he studied art at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts with further studies in 
Paris and Columbia University. A greeting card 
company launched his career as an artist in 
Chicago, before he began teaching art classes 
in New York City. In 1952 he moved to 
Frenchtown, New Jersey, where he was a high- 
school art teacher, meanwhile designing covers 
for crossword puzzle magazines and sketching 
cartoons. His work has appeared in Colliers, 
The Saturday Review, The New York Times, The 
Saturday Evening Post, American Boys’ Life, and 
Ladies Home Journal. He often volunteered his 
time at local festivals, selling the caricatures he 
created to benefit the Lions Club and other 
organizations. He died of pneumonia February 
7, 2000, at the age of 88. His wife, Alice Woods 
Strauss 34, died in 1968. He is survived by 
three sons, including D. Pieter Strauss '65; a 
daughter; nine grandchildren, including 
Michele Strauss Mood ’84; and four great- 


grandchildren. 


£933 


Dorothy Lane Dustman married her Oberlin 
College sweetheart, Kenneth Dustman ‘34, 
and earned a master’s degree in education at 
Southwest Missouri University. She taught 
math and biology at the high-school level in 
Springfield, Missouri, retiring in 1976. Ten 
later, the 
Bloomington, Illinois, to be near their son and 
his family. Mrs. Dustman died February 10, 
2000, at home, at age 88. Her husband, son, 


and two daughters survive her, as do seven 


years Dustmans moved _ to 


grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 


Donald Hart Frazier graduated from Yale 
Divinity School in 1938 and taught in New 
Haven at the Junior College of Commerce, 
predecessor of Quinnipiac College, and at the 
Arnold College of Physical Education, where 
he taught history, government, and economics. 
He served as minister at several Congregational 
churches in Connecticut. When 
Elizabeth Hart Frazier '36, was ordained in 
1972, they co-ministered in 14 Connecticut 


interim pastorates. Mr. Frazier was responsible 


his wife, 


for nationwide seminars for ministers and lay 
leaders on special gifts and wills. He and Mrs. 


Frazier traveled extensively on all seven conti- 


Fatt 2000 


nents, seeing the Antarctic for the second time 
last year. He died on Long Island at age 88 on 
May 31, 2000. He is survived by his wife; two 
sons, William Frazier ’65 and Robert Frazier 
74; two daughters, including Bonnie Lancraft 
‘62; a sister, Elizabeth Karplus ’47; and ten 


grandchildren, including Stuart McDaniel '94. 


Florence Grace Oberlin earned a master's 
degree at Michigan State University and began 
her career teaching math in Wayne, Michigan. 


In 1949 she was appointed as the district's first 


counselor. She was especially proud of the 
scholarship created in her name which has 
benefited more than two dozen graduates. 
After retirement in 1978, she worked part-time 
at the University of Toledo's counseling depart- 
ment, and later taught night math classes at the 
University of Michigan. During her 44 years in 
education, she enjoyed summer travel with 
friends and activity in educational and political 
organizations. In 1989, Miss Oberlin’ pur- 
chased a home in Florida to be near her brother 
and his family, and their grandchildren. She 
died in Gainesville October 12, 1999, of staph 
complications after knee surgery. 


Marion Diack Reeves attended Sarah 
Lawrence College before graduating from 
Oberlin. She worked as a technician at a hos- 
pital in New York City before retiring to raise 
her family. She died at age 89 on March 13, 
1999, in Maryland, leaving her husband, a son, 
two daughters, eight grandchildren, and two 


great-grandchildren. 


1934 
Doris Cole Cooper Everson was a school- 
teacher until she retired in 1973. She moved to 
Ohio, in the 1950s 


remained in the area until moving to Hilton 


Lorain County, and 
Head, South Carolina, where her daughter 
lives. She is survived by two daughters, a son, 
five grandchildren, and two great-grandchil- 


dren. 


1935 

Elizabeth Dye Milliken graduated from the 
University of Oregon in 1938. She was a 1978 
eraduate of the Colgate-Rochester Seminary 
and was ordained the same year. She served 
First Church Congregational in Painesville, 
Ohio, as minister of visitation until her retire- 
ment, and was also head of the social studies 


department at a Painesville high school. She 


died March 29, 2000, at Kendal at Oberlin, at 
age 86. Survivors include two sons, a daughter, 
and five grandchildren. She was preceded in 


death by her brother, Sherman Dye '37. 


1936 
Ellis Lyons with the Justice 
Department from 1940 to 1943 and from 1945 


to 1953, with the interim spent in the Coast 


served 


Guard’s Judge Advocate General's office. His 
law degree was from Northwestern University, 
earned in 1939. He was senior partner at two 
Washington law firms, retiring after 31 years at 
Volpe, Boskey and Lyons with of-counsel sta- 
tus. Among his clients were the American 
Optometric Association and the American 
Automotive Leasing Association. In the early 
1950s he prepared a memo relating to the 
question of whether a president's papers were 
private property or subject to public access. 
President Harry S. Truman wanted to establish 
a presidential library at that time, but until a 
1955 law codified the procedure, there had 
been no clear way to set up such a center. Mr. 
Lyons also questioned whether a later presi- 
dent or archivist could challenge what a 
president classified as “personal,” a notion dis- 
tressing to Truman, who hoped to use his 
papers to write his memoirs. Mr. Lyons taught 
at American University from 1963 to 1966. He 
died of pneumonia May 21, 2000, at age 85. 
Among his survivors are his wife of 49 years, a 


daughter, a son, and two grandchildren. 


1937 . 
Frederick Dewey Bennett studied fluid 


dynamics, exploding wires, high-temperature 
physics, and gases and metals with applications 
to missile dynamics while working at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. He published more than 40 
scientific articles and later embarked upon a 
second career as a student of volcanoes. He 
used his research in heat, explosions, and 
shock waves to detail how volcanoes explode. 
Mr. Bennett graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
Oberlin and earned a doctorate in physics at 
Pennsylvania State University in 1941. During 
World War I] he worked at a laboratory at 
Wright-Patterson Field in Dayton and conduct- 
ed research on aircraft antennas. He received 
the Exceptional Civilian Service Decoration 
from the Department of Defense for his work. 
He joined the Peace Corps in 1970, and while 
in Costa Rica, observed the Poas volcano and 


started a lengthy study of the dynamics of vol- 
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Tom LINEHAN 
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Tom LINEHAN died last April 1999, from lung cancer. He was | 
62. Born in Chicago, his father died from TB when Tom was — 


16 months old, and Tom grew up in Chicago in circumstances 
that did not lend themselves to academic dreams, or even to 
much knowledge of the world of colleges and universities. 
Tom once described his high school career as “undistin- 
guished,” and as soon as it was over, in 1955, he joined the Air 


Force. It was there, in what he described as “windswept deso- | 


late airbases in places like Montana” that he found his passion 
for reading, for history and philosophy and above all for litera- 


ture. When he left the Air Force in 1959 the finances of his | 
small family had improved—his mother had proved a very | 


capable administrator and had risen to occupy a senior posi- 


tion with the Harlem Globetrotters organization, a position | 


she held until her retirement. Tom decided to go to college, at 
Loyola, then went onto graduate study at the University of 
Chicago where he earned his MA and PhD. It was there that 
he met Kathy, who was teaching at Chicago. 

He taught briefly at Northern Illinois University before 
coming to the English Department at Oberlin in 1971, and he 
and Kathy became among the first couples to share a single 
position. Over his long teaching career at Oberlin, he taught a 
wide variety of courses—they included courses on eighteenth 
century English literature, introduction to narrative fiction, 
Dickens, nineteenth century literature, linguistics, and many 
more; he led the London program three times, the last two 
times in collaboration with Kathie and Ron Casson. ‘Tom loved 
teaching, and he was deeply interested in his students. On 
April 16, 1999, The Oberlin Review published an editorial, and 
I would like to quote that here: “Throughout the college, stu- 
dents would be heard discussing Tom’s personal devotion to 
his students. Last year I overheard one student, a first year, 
remark that, *... of all the professors I’ve had, Professor 
Linehan is the only one who says hi and remembers my name 
every time he sees me.’ It is this kindness to a student in a 
new and unfamiliar environment that made Tom such an asset 
to Oberlin and its student body...the last quarter century has 
seen many students reap the benefits of Professor Linehan’s 
exactitude and compassion. As surely as there are a great many 
writers who have grown as a result of his careful tutelage, 
there are many more who grew to be better people through his 
benevolence.” That says it very well. 

Tom published widely, on Dickens, Shakespeare, 


Flannery, O’Connr and Toni Morrison, but the eclecticism 


and uniqueness of Tom’s intellectual life and career are best 
illustrated by the research and publication he did in quite 
different areas. For example, he became interested in the 
plight of Japanese Americans during World War II, and 
published an article in a social science journal on the reset- 
tlement of many Californian Japanese Americans to the 
Midwest after the war, particularly in Cleveland. And his 
largest and most ambitious research concerned people who 
had become ensnared in the legal system—poor people who 
were wrongfully imprisoned and their efforts to set their lives 
aright and seek some amends from the legal system. That 
research focused in the later years of Tom’s life on a young 
Mexican American, Gordon Hall. His work, completed in the 
last year of his life, was assiduously and exhaustively 
researched over a period of several years. Beautifully and 
lucidly written, it details quite sharply the impersonality of 
the bureaucratic processes that so damaged the lives of 
Gordon Hall and his family, and the insensitivity of those 
processes to injustices of the worst kind. Tom’s written 
account follows the tortuous legal and human case of Hall 
through all its twisting details; his research included inter- 
viewing prosecuting attorneys and defense lawyers, 
policemen, and relatives, carefully reconstructing the details 
of the case, of the appeals and retrials, of the hopes and 
frustrations of Gordon and his family. It was a story that he 
wanted to document carefully and thoroughly, a story that he 
wanted to follow to at least a better ending, a story that 
outraged and moved him. But he was not interested in 
generalizing to theories about justice or even recommenda- 
tions about improving a system that had done so much 
damage to Gordon Hall and his family—he was engaged 
with a particular person, his family and their situation, 

and it was that which held his attention through years of 
research. 

As he wrote their story, Tom became beloved by Gordon 
Hall and his family, and for much the same reason, | think, 
he was so beloved by his students. Tom was passionately 
interested in people, and in the stories they all had to tell, 
and he listened and he asked his questions without an obvi- 
ous theoretical framework and without a desire to generalize. 

His intellectual eclecticism showed in other ways as 
well—he was an avid reader of history, he had strong and 


abiding interests in modern philosophy, particularly in Tom 


Nagel and John Rawls, and when he was completing his 
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research on his article on Toni Morrison, he read John Locke and Derek Parfitt 
on personal identity as he articulated Toni Morrison's depiction of the struggle 

of one of her main characters to maintain her sense of self through the assaults 
of slavery. 

A memorial minute for Tom should not be too solemn—that would be a distor- 
tion. He was, for example, legendarily frugal, which amused both him and his 
friends; he had a Monty Pythonesque sense of fun, and a keen sense of the ludi- 
crous. Of the many incidents | still remember, there is one that stands out as 
vintage Tom. We often went to Cleveland Indians games, when the team was play- 
ing in the old Municipal Stadium, usually losing, in front of very scant crowds 
scattered throughout that cavernous space. On one occasion there were so few 
people there that individual comments from the crowd could be heard quite clearly. 
In the top of the ninth, with Cleveland about to lose another game, a relief pitcher 
called Stanton was trying to prevent the opposing team going more than six runs 
ahead, in the forlorn hope that Cleveland could score seven runs in the bottom of 
the ninth. In the silence, a young boy shouted plaintively, “Come on, Stanton.” 
That really set Tom off, and in the end I had to drive home because ‘Tom kept 


exploding with laughter, shouting “Come on, Stanton.” In subsequent years, “Come 
on, Stanton” became his code for cheering on hopeless causes in the face of the 


longest odds. 

Tom spent the last eight months of his life facing his own hopeless cause, 
against the longest odds. Predictably, he researched his own illness very carefully, 
and he had a clear sense of the likely course of remissions and decline that would 
follow his treatments. He knew that he would have a couple of months remission 
in the spring of 1999, and that it was likely to be his last. What he chose to do 
during the last clear months says a great deal about him—he chose to teach a 
course, a module on Jane Austen. One of the novels that Tom wanted to teach 
was Mansfield Park—he was one of the very few people | knew who liked Fanny 
Price, the heroine of Mansfield Park, a low-born girl thrust by accident into the 
aristocratic world of Mansfield Park, and he wanted to teach that book for the 
last time. 

Tom Linehan was a great asset to Oberlin, a great asset to his friends and fami- 
ly, Among other things, I miss his view of the world—his unsentimental broad 
compassion, his sense of perspective, his debunking of extremism and posturing, 
the unswerving integrity of his engagement with the world, his focus on the world 
and away from himself. His was a deeply intellectual, deeply iconoclastic, unsenti- 
mental and compassionate view, one that was passionate about the world but 
derided pretentiousness and affectation. We will all miss him. 


David A. Love is associate vice president for Research and Development and a lecturer of 
philosophy. This Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising vote of the General Faculty of 
Oberlin College on May 18, 2000. 


canoes. In his spare time he played bassoon 
with the Goucher Symphony Orchestra, sailed 
on the Chesapeake Bay, and was president of 
the Hartford Choral Society. He is survived by 
his second wife, whom he married in 1980, 
five daughters, a son, three stepsons, and six 
grandchildren. His brother, Henry Bennett '42, 


also survives him. 


Richard Lee Harter graduated from 


McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago 
and went immediately into the Navy chaplain- 
cy, serving until 1949. He was pastor in Leroy, 
Illinois, until 1954, when he was called by the 
Veterans Administration, then expanding its 
psychiatric hospital services, first in Kansas, 
and later in California. He retired in 1976 and 
lived in Sun City, Arizona, and Duarte, 
California, until his death November 13, 1999, 
after a long illness complicated by diabetes. He 
is survived by his wife, three daughters, and a 


granddaughter. 


Eleanor M. Hawkins was a lifelong teacher 


in Shaftsbury, Vermont, and in North Adams 
and Framingham in Massachusetts. A summer 
resident of Littleton, New Hampshire, she 
lived off-season in Sudbury, Massachusetts, 


where she died February 12, 2000. 


Richard L. D. Morse was an internationally 


recognized expert in the field of consumer 
affairs and a longtime professor in this field at 
Kansas State University. Mr. Morse’s concept 
of “truth in savings” led to legislation that pro- 
vides consumers with more information about 
the actual returns they can expect on their 
investment in savings accounts. He cam- 
paigned for the concept, now nationally 
recognized as “annual percentage yield,” during 
Capitol Hill hearings on television and before 
consumer groups for 15 years before its adop- 
tion in the mid 1980s. Mr. Morse chaired the 
department of family economics at KSU’s 
College of Human Ecology for more than two 
decades. He died of pancreatic cancer June 3, 
2000, at the age of 83. His wife, three daugh- 
ters, and a brother, John Morse ‘35, survive 
him. Another brother, Herbert Morse I, pre- 


ceded him in death. 


1938 | 


Finis H. Austin earned a master’s degree at 


the Oberlin School of Theology and advanced 


degrees at Pittsburgh State University and 


Losses 


Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. He retired 
from the United States Army, where he served 
from 1941 to 1967, as a lieutenant colonel. Mr. 
Austin was chief chaplain at the Toledo Mental 
Health Center in the 1970s, and, in 1986, 
authored Why We Behave Like Negroes, a book 
about the influence of American slavery on 
African-American behavior. He died May 10, 
2000, in Toledo. Mr. Austin is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, seven sons, 24 grandchildren, 


and 40 great-grandchildren. 


Paul Bao-Jen Chu, international labor offi- 
cial and retired professor at Rutgers University, 
earned a master’s degree in international rela- 
tions at the University of California at 
Berkeley. He worked with the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva from 1948 to 
1974, rising to chief of its workers’ education 
branch. When the organization was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1968, Dr. Chu was 
credited with helping to shape and put into 
effect adult labor education programs and 
child labor laws. At Rutgers he taught labor 
education and international relations, retiring 
in 1983. During his career, he published some 
120 papers and reports on labor laws and eco- 
nomics. Mr. Chu died April 6, 2000, leaving 
his wife of 59 years, a son, a daughter, and four 


grandchildren. 


a 59 


Zoura Smith Drexler earned a 
English at 


University before taking a position as assistant 


master's 
degree in Northern — Illinois 
professor of English at Judson College and, 
later, at Montreat Anderson College. She died 
January 21, 2000, at the University of 
Wisconsin Hospital from complications after 


surgery, leaving a son. 


Newell Jerome Griffith was a family practice 
physician for 34 years in Winter Haven, 
Florida. He attended medical school at Temple 
University, later serving in the United States 
Air Force in Japan. He was 82 when he died 
November 5, 1999. He is survived by two sons, 
a daughter, a stepson, four grandchildren, and 
several great-grandchildren. His sister, Virginia 


Grffith Dunlap ’43, also survives him. 


1940 


Ethel Virginia Huston graduated first from 


the College, and then from the Oberlin School 


of Commerce. She remained in the Oberlin 
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area with her husband and children and was a 
vigorous Cleveland Indians and Ohio State 
Buckeye fan. Mrs. Huston died on April 4, 
2000, at a local nursing home after a long ill- 
ness. She leaves three sons, a daughter, 11 


grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Daniel A. Kyser taught in public schools until 
his service in World War II, where he served as 
chief warrant officer and conductor of the 99th 
Infantry Division U.S. Army Band. He later 


earned a MM degree at the University of | 


Michigan and taught woodwinds at Western 
Michigan University. His instrument of choice 
was clarinet, which he played for 25 years with 
the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra and with 
many local chamber groups. He died in a hos- 
pice residence in Kalamazoo on June 10, 2000. 
He is survived by his wife, two children, and 


four grandchildren. 


Richard E. Stephens joined the FBI in 1940 
and worked in Butte, Montana, and Seattle 
before being assigned to San Francisco in 
1944. He worked in foreign counter intelli- 
gence there until his retirement in 1972. His 
colleagues were pleased to remember that in 
1959, while on his lunch hour, he apprehend- 
eda bank robber without having either a gun or 
handcuffs at hand. After his retirement, he 
spent 16 summers with his oldest sons in 
Anchorage, Alaska. He died March 28, 2000, 
in Tucson, Arizona. Survivors include his wife, 
four sons, 16 grandchildren, and two great- 


grandchildren. 


Howard Miller Stevens was a high school 
band and choral director in Virginia before his 
retirement. He died April 23, 1999, in Hudson, 


Florida. 


Elizabeth Ruth vanAppledorn grew up ina 
musical family, learning to play piano and organ 
from her father, and then teaching her sister 
piano and theory. With a master’s degree in 
music earned at Michigan State University, she 
taught in a number of colleges and universities, 
finally arriving at Duluth State Teacher's 
1946. She 


Outstanding Educator of America Award in 


University in received an 
1974-75. Miss vanAppledorn has concertized, 
lectured on parapsychology and biblical arche- 
ology, is a published poet and is listed in Who's 
Who in America. She died of natural causes at 


her home in Duluth on March 28, 2000. A sis- 


ter survives her. 


Georgia Maxwell Wegman married class- 


mate Martin John Wegman in 1941, who was 
on his way to becoming an attorney. She 
became a homemaker in the Cleveland area 
where they reared their four children. After his 
death in 1977, she held several offices on 
church, school, and hospital boards, and man- 
aged several parcels of real estate. She died 
December 24, 1999, leaving three daughters, a 
son, nine grandchildren, and a sister, Deborah 
L. Haines 69. 


1941 
Dorothy Mudge Barber graduated from 
Ohio State University and was a music instruc- 
tor there for a year before teaching piano and 
cello at Sterling House Community Center in 
Stratford, Connecticut. She then began her 
career as a cellist with symphony orchestras in 
Fairfield, New Haven, and Waterbury. She 
taught cello and piano privately from 1954 
through 1969, and then combined her piano 
and cello skills to teach at the Westport School 
of Music. She performed regularly with the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra and the 
Greater Bridgeport Symphony Orchestra. 
Divorced from the late Karl Wilbur Eisenman 
‘41, she married Myran Barber, who preceded 
her in death. Mrs. Barber died February 4, 
2000, leaving four children. 


Dorothy Winter Lansing taught French 
and Spanish in Ohio schools while earning a 
masters degree in French at Western Reserve 
College. She married Oberlin classmate Bill 
Lansing '41 in 1946, following his return from 
the South Pacific Theater of World War II. 
The couple moved to Southern California in 
1954, and, for the next 22 years, Mrs. Lansing 
was a substitute teacher in the Ventura 
schools. After retirement, she served for sev- 
eral years as a volunteer with the Ventura 
County Medical Center, and taught Sunday 
school, sang in the choir, and headed the 
sewing and service group at a local church. 
She loved to sew and knit and gave a number 
of her handmade pieces to charities conduct- 
ing fundraising events and to people in need. 
She died after her third battle with cancer at 
age 80 on April 8, 2000, in Ventura. Her hus- 
band, two daughters, five grandchildren, and 


five great-grandchildren survive her. 
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William H. Poteat was born in China, 


where his parents were missionaries, and his 
education brought him to Oberlin, where he 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa. From there he 
went on to Yale for a master of divinity 
degree, and then on to Duke for a PhD. He 
lectured at many colleges in the States, 
England, Switzerland, and Greece, but his 
longest academic associations were with the 
religion and philosophy departments at Duke 
and the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. He was admired for the four 
books he authored, and more so as a teacher 
who made complex ideas clear to others. 
When once asked to explain Einstein's theory 
of relativity in a paragraph, he promptly did 
so. Mr. Poteat married in 1980 and spent the 
years from 1994 to 1999 in Greece with his 
wife, the past president of Athens College, 
where he taught free classics courses in the 
college's adult education program. He died at 
his home in Durham, North Carolina, April 
19, 2000. He is survived by his widow; a son; 
two sisters, Elizabeth Terry '31 and Haley 
McGill '49; and three grandchildren. 


194 
Robert C. Kelner was captain of Oberlin’s 
football team and studied mathematics and 
physics when he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He graduated summa cum laude after 
being recruited to join the wartime effort with 
the Radiation Laboratory at MIT. During the 


war he contributed to the development of 


radar and the design of early computers. He 
stayed on through 1946 to write the Rad Lab 


Technical Series, followed by graduate cours- 


es at MIT, Harvard, and the Sloan School of 


Management. Until the early 1960s he was 
the assistant director of engineering, director 
of the Computer Products Division, and vice 
president of Research and Engineering at the 
Laboratory for Electronics. Among his 
patents was a rotating electronic storage 
device, an early floppy disk. He later served 
as vice president of Data Dynamics, an oper- 
ations research and software firm in Florida 
and California. He died at age 78 on February 
2, 2000, at his 


Massachusetts. Survivors include his wife; a 


home in Concord, 


son, Stowell Kelner '80; a daughter; and four 


grandsons. 


Ado|lphus William Pringle, Jr. earned a 


bachelor of divinity degree at Oberlin and a 
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Noted papyrologist spent career in Berlin 


WILLIAM BRASHEAR °68 
1947-2000 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING SCHOLARS of ancient papyrus fragments, William 


Brashear found his passion at Oberlin. 


While in high school, he wanted nothing more than to become a professional 
French horn player. His guidance counselor cautioned him not to be too hasty in 
his career choices and suggested that Mr. Brashear might do well in a vocation that 
made use of his aptitude for learning languages. The counselor's statement proved 
prophetic, and Mr. Brashear soon began a career as one of the foremost papyrolo- 
gists in the world, aided by his knowledge of over two dozen languages. 

Born in Ithaca, New York, it was a love of music that drew Mr. Brashear to 
Oberlin, but once there, he discovered a passion in the classics. He went on to 
earn MA and PhD degrees at the University of Michigan, and did graduate work at 
the Free University of Berlin. In 1971, he began working at the newly opened 


Agyptisches (Egyptian) Museum in Berlin and later became chief papyrologist at 


that institution. On several occasions, he was invited by the Chinese government 


to serve as a visiting professor of classics. 


A gifted and dedicated scholar, Mr. Brashear spent nearly 30 years caring for 


and studying the museum’s collection of ancient papyrus fragments. He published 
numerous articles and books on the subject, including a ground-breaking identifi- 
cation of a fragment that indicated the presence of the cult of Mithras (a savior/ 
god worshipped throughout the Roman world) in Egypt, a presence that had never 
before been proven. His most recent work, Wednesday's Child is Full of Woe (noted 
in OAM’s Spring 2000 issue), is a philological and iconographical study of the 
development of the Seven Deadly Sins from ancient Babylonia to present-day mod- 
ern art, based upon a new interpretation of an ancient Greek papyrus text. 

Mr. Brashear’s work brought him a brief brush with fame. In 1997 two 
American scholars identified several fragments in the collection that Mr. 
Brashear cared for as belonging to a previously unknown Christian Gospel. A 
bemused Mr. Brashear found himself besieged by the German media, and his 
picture was featured on television and on the front pages of several newspapers. 
Mr. Brashear dealt with the media barrage with his characteristic good humor, 
despite having to, in his words, “wear a tie to work for the first time in 25 years.” 

Mr. Brashear died in Berlin on February 2, 2000, at the age of 53. He is sur- 
vived by his mother, brother, and sister, and by a body of work that rivals that of 


any in his field. 


master’s degree at Arizona State University. He 
did additional work at the University of New 
Mexico before serving as a minister of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church in Ohio 
and New Mexico. He died April 24, 2000, in 


New Mexico, leaving two sons. 


1944 


Ella Price Jackson was principal of the John 


Finley Campus School in New York before 


obtaining a law degree at the NYU School of 
c oO 


Law in 1953. She then earned an MA at the 
School of Education at NYU, and a doctorate 
in education at Columbia. She died April 12, 
2000, in New York City. 


Elizabeth A. Pierce went to New York after 


graduation to work as a writer and researcher in 
radio and ‘TV. After a year at TIME, Inc., she 
worked on the Pan American Magazine and 
wrote for several half-hour shows for the 


Dumont ‘Television Network and for several 


Losses 


radio shows. Beginning in 1963 she was a 
freelance writer, and assisted Liz Smith in 
writing The Mother Book. In 1976 she was an 
officer in the NYC Auxiliary Police. She died 


of cancer February 28, 2000, in New York. 


1945 
William Henry Bailey was a 


Methodist minister and active in the Boy 


United 


Scouts for many years. He died April 13, 
2000, in East Otto, New York, survived by his 


widow, two sons, and three grandchildren. 


1946 

Herbert Vincent Hillery was at Yale, 
Harvard, Michigan, and MIT from 1943 to 
1946 in 


training for the U.S. Army Air Corps. He 


radar and communication officer 
earned a BA in physics at Oberlin, where he 
was a champion diver, then worked at the 
University of Texas at Austin from 1950 until 
1976. He was head of the 
Undersea Technology Division there from 
1964 to 1971, and holds many patents in the 


he retired in 


fields of sonar and acoustics. He invented a 
special epoxy glue named Hxtal, considered 
the world’s best in terms of resistance to yel- 
lowing. The glue was used to restore the 
priceless Portland Vase on display at the 
British Museum. He and his wife founded the 
Texas Bamboo Society in 1991, and he was a 
volunteer docent in many organizations. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons, and two grand- 
children. His former wife, Jean Galloway Fine 
‘46, also survives him. 

Paull had been 


Katherine Dunton 


employed for nine years at the Center for 


Disease Control in Atlanta when she fell from 
a stage while giving an audio/visual presenta- 
tion. After 18 months in a disability recovery 


unit, she went home to her family in 


Massachusetts to recuperate further. A year 


ater, she began work on her teacher's certifi- 
later, she beg | her teacl til 
cate at Georgia State University, but before 


she could put it to use she was diagnosed with 


cancer. She supported herself by selling her 


paintings for the next seven years while she 


fought the cancer that finally took her life 


March 31, 2000, in Fort Royal, Virginia. Her | 


two daughters and a brother survive her. 


1949 


Thomas G. Mathews earned a master’s 


degree and PhD in Latin American history at 


Columbia University, and rose through the 
ranks from lecturer to professor of social sci- 
ence at the University of Puerto Rico, where 
he was director of the Institute of Caribbean 
Studies. He also was a Fulbright professor in 
Caracas, Venezuela, in 1977. Upon retiring in 
1980, he was appointed Secretary General of 
the Association of Caribbean Universities and 
Research Institutes, an association he had 
helped establish in 1967, and which grew 
from 16 members to more than 50 institu- 
tions from the greater Caribbean. He was 74 
when he died of Parkinson’s Disease February 
14, 2000, in Puerto Rico. He is survived by 


his wife and a son, Dale Mathews 81. 


Cass Robert Wright, longtime executive 


with U.S. Steel and Lockley Manufacturing 


Company, graduated from the University of 


Michigan School of Business Administration 
and earned a degree at Youngstown University 
School of Law. He was admitted to the Ohio 
Bar in 1958. He spent 28 years at U-S. Steel 
as superintendent of the hot strip mill and, 
later, as arbitration attorney. He then became 
personnel manager of Lockley Manufacturing 
in New Castle. He died at his home in 
Poland, Ohio, of cancer at age 76. He leaves 
his wife, Leatrice Wright 45; two daughters; 
two sons, including Dean Wright '71; and 


seven grandchildren. 


1950 
Charles Hull Payne earned bachelor’s and 


master’s degrees at The Juilliard School of 


Music before joining the faculty of Montana 
State University in 1957 to teach piano, 
organ, and music history. He was organist at 


the First Presbyterian Church in Bozeman, 


Montana, until 1972 and, later, a member of 


the choir. After retiring in 1984, Mr. Payne 
continued teaching piano privately. He was 
active in the Bozeman community for over 40 
years, performing with the university orches- 
tra, the Bozeman Symphony Orchestra, and 
local chamber groups. He volunteered in the 
Meals-on-Wheels program, brought library 
books to the housebound, and was a greeter 
at the local tourist center. Mr. Payne died of 
cancer in Bozeman on April 18, 2000. He is 
survived by a brother-in-law, a sister-in-law, 


three nieces, and a nephew. 


Lee Stryker served in the Navy before 


enrolling at Oberlin and became the father of | 


twins September 19, 1947. He earned his 
masters degree in music at Western Reserve 
University in 1951 and a PhD in musicology 
at Ohio State University in 1955. When the 
College last heard from Mr. Stryker in 1955, 
he was assistant professor of music at 
Jacksonville Junior College. He died May 12, 
2000, in Whittier, California. 


1952 
Stuart Norman Scherr graduated from 
Cornell Medical College in 1956 and served 
two years as a Navy medical officer before 
completing his residency in internal medicine 
at the Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse. 
He then moved with his wife and two daugh- 
Carlsbad, California, 


practiced internal medicine for the next 31 


ters to where he 
years. After retirement, Mr. Scherr enjoyed 
playing clarinet in the Pacific Coast Concert 
Band and North Coast Symphony, serving on 
the Finance and Operations and Governance 
Committees at the Tri-City Medical Center, 
and volunteering as a docent as the Quail 
Botanical Gardens. He died December 26, 
1999, in Carlsbad, leaving his wife; two 
daughters, including Cynthia Scherr ’82; 
three grandchildren; and a brother, Martin 
Scherr ‘56. 


1954 
Elisabeth Campbell earned a master’s 
degree in library science at the University of 
Southern California before becoming a refer- 
ence librarian at Palos Verdes Library District 
and, later, a librarian at Los Angeles Harbor 
College. She enjoyed playing flute in the Palo 
Verdes Symphonic Band and in various cham- 
ber groups. Ms. Campbell died February 29, 
2000, in Palos Verdes, California, leaving a 


son and a daughter. 


Le > 


_ Jane Upper Hankins was a kindergarten 


teacher in Ohio, Kansas, and Pennsylvania 
until leaving teaching in 1966 to raise her 
She her 


Hankins '55, lived in the Cleveland area until 


family. and husband, Richard 
1998, where she was active in the Baldwin- 
Wallace College Faculty Women’s Club, the 
Berea American Association of University 
Women, and the Strongsville Women's 
League. After moving to Lake Wales, Florida, 
she was a member of the Lake Wales AAUW 


and the Lake Wales Arts Council. She died of 
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heart and lung problems April 12, 2000, in 
Lake Wales, survived by her husband and two 


sons. 


1956 

Pamela Knight Minnamon was a singer, an 
artist's model, and the mother of four chil- 
dren. As a child, her picture graced the 
package of Kodak's “Brownie” camera during 
the 1930s and 1940s. When she moved to 
San Antonio in 1980, she became secretary to 
the director emeritus of the Witte Museum 
and later worked as executive assistant to the 
director of the Austin Museum of Fine Art. 
She died of cancer May 16, 2000, in Tucson, 
Arizona at the age of 68. She is survived by 
her husband Paul; her former husband, Peter 
Hanke ‘50; a son; three daughters; and two 
erandchildren. 


1958 

ee earned bachelor’s and PhD 
degrees in economics at Michigan State 
University before joining the University of 
Kentucky's department of agricultural eco- 
nomics in 1965. He rose through the ranks to 
full professor before retiring in 1996. In addi- 
tion to his professorship, he spent ten years as 
director of graduate studies of the agricultur- 
al economics department and, from 
1986-1994, was associate director of the 
office of international affairs at the university. 
After retirement, Mr. Anschel was an active 
volunteer for the Cancer Support Network. 
Vie 2000 tei 
Lexington, Kentucky. He is survived by his 
wife of 41 years, Sally Anschel '58; a son and 


He died of cancer June 


a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Norman Jack Rice owned and operated 
four retail appliance stores in Canton, Ohio, 
for 15 years before teaching marketing at 
Ottawa University. He was later director of 
education for the National Retail Hardware 
Association in Indianapolis and an interna- 
tionally known speaker and trainer in retail 
sales. In 1996, he moved to Longmont, 
California. A lover of travel for both business 
and pleasure, Mr. Rice had visited Africa, 
China, Israel, Australia, New Zealand, and 


Europe during the past six years. He died of 


cardiac arrest April 18, 2000, in Longmont. 
His wife, Janet Rice ‘59, three sons, and 
seven grandchildren survive him. His father, 


Paul Rice '25, predeceased him. 


Fait 2000 


1960 

Wilbur “Bill” Franklin graduated from 
Mount Union College in 1956 before earning a 
bachelor of divinity degree and a graduate 
degree in sacred theology from Oberlin. He 
was pastor at several United Methodist church- 
es, most recently at ‘Trinity in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and also held positions as college minis- 
ter and instructor of religion at Muskingum 
College, and dean of the chapel and assistant 
professor of religious studies at Albion College. 
Mr. Franklin spent his summers teaching min- 
isters at the Course of Study School at 


Garrett-Evangelical Theological School. After 


his retirement in 1998, he published a book, 
What We All Need: A Faith That Addresses 
Tough Topics. Mr. Franklin died of cancer April 
29, 2000, in Youngstown, survived by his wife, 
two brothers, and their families. 


1965 
Newell Choice Cook, Jr. was involved in city 
government in Boston in 1967, first as tax col- 
lector, then collector-treasurer, and later as 
auditor. In one memorable tax dispute he 
attempted to seize attorney F. Lee Bailey’s heli- 
copter; another time he created a photographic 
“Rogues’ Gallery” of tax delinquents that 
prompted millions in payments from recalci- 
trant taxpayers. Mr. Cook later accepted a 
two-year assignment from the U.S. Agency for 
International Development to bring sound 
management policies to Kharkov, Ukraine, and 
was vice-president of Cabot, Cabot, and 
Forbes. He earned a master’s degree in busi- 
ness Harvard 


degree at Suffolk University. Mr. Cook died of 


administration at and a law 
cancer in St. John, Virgin Islands, on May 21, 
2000, at the age of 56, survived by his wife and 


daughter. 


Howard Creighton was a mortgage broker 
with Source-Net Sponsors, Inc., and on the 


board of directors of the Commercial Mortgage 
Securities Association. A member of the 
Libertarian Party, he had been a candidate for 
the 6th district of the U.S. Congress. He was 
past president of the Bay Area Mortgage 
Bankers Association and the Marin Symphony 
board of directors. Mr. Creighton earned an 
MBA at Harvard Business School in 1968. He 
died May 2, 2000, in San Rafael, California, at 
the age of 55. His wife, Heather Spencer- 


Green Creighton 66; two daughters, including 


Holly Kelly ’92; and his parents, Joseph and 


Margaret Creighton, both ’41, survive him. 


Robert Rickman Gordon earned a master's 


degree in economics at The Ohio State 
University and was an economist for the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. In the 1970s he 
Dutchess 
Island 


University, and later was a consultant with the 


taught economics at Vassar, 


Community College, and Long 
Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates 
of Pennsylvania. He spent the last 18 years as 
a stock market analyst doing private consulting 
work for individual investors. Mr. Gordon died 
March 19, 2000, 


Church, Virginia. He is survived by his wife 


of a stroke on in Falls 


and three brothers. 
Michael Lorr was senior psychologist with 


Health 


Department and an avid mountain climber 


the Ventura County Behavioral 


whose feats included Mount McKinley and 
many peaks in the California Sierras. He 
earned a doctorate in psychology at the 


University of lowa in 1972, and was a member 
of the American Psychological Association. Mr. 
Lorr enjoyed hiking, basketball, and listening 
to blues, Cajun, Celtic, and country music. He 
died February 23, 2000, in a car accident. He 


is survived by his wife. 


1984 

Margot Bos Stambler was a sixth-generation 
graduate of Oberlin College, earning a degree 
in voice at the Conservatory and a master's 
degree in voice at Indiana University in 1986. 
She was a talented soprano who performed at 
the Rome Festival Opera, the Santa Fe Opera, 
and the Loudon and Hopkins Symphonies. In 
addition to her singing career, she managed the 
Hopkins Symphony Orchestra for eight years 
and served as an organist for St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Westminster for seven 
years. Mrs. Stambler was an avid gardener who 
tended tulips, tomatoes, and many varieties of 
herbs. She had an outstanding collection of 
antique quilts and enjoyed auctions and col- 
lecting antiques. She met her saxophonist 
husband, David Stambler ’85, at Oberlin, and 
they married in 1987. Mrs. Stambler died of 
breast cancer June 24, 2000, at her home in 
Pikesville, Maryland, leaving her husband; par- 
ents Charles and Marilyn Bos, both °62; and 
grandparents, D. Ransom Whitney 36 and 
Marian Whitney ‘38. 
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The Last Word by Robert Blechman ’52 


Remon ber 
President 
ry FeVEnS on.” 
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A WORK OF ART. 


4 e WEF I began applying to colleges, I worried I 
couldn't afford tuition, room, and board. It seemed 


many schools didn’t seriously consider my application 


because of my financial situation. But Oberlin treated 
me like a person and not just a number on a form, 
and the financial aid package I received has allowed 
me to pursue goals I didn’t think it was possible to 
reach. Not a day goes by that I don’t bask in the 
miracle of being in college—let alone Oberlin 
College—and I owe my good fortune to the generous 
support of people like you. Please make a gift to 
The Oberlin Fund this year. “f 


Bridget Matros, ’O1 
Sociology major 


Psychology minor 


For more information or to 

» make a gift, visit our website at 
www. oberlin.edu/oberlinfund 
? or call or write: 
The Oberlin Fund 
Bosworth Hall 203 
50 West Lorain Street 
_ Oberlin, OH 44074 
~~ Phone: (800) 693-3167 
E-mail: 


oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


One More Thing 


LAKE WITH DEAD TREES, 1825 
Thomas Cole, 1801-1825. Oil on Canvas 


Westward, Ho! 


The grandeur and untamed beauty of North America during its expansion west astounded explorers 
of these lands. Lake with Dead Trees \s just one inspired artist’s interpretation. More than 60 other 
works of art from the 1/th century to present day will be displayed this fall in Changing Visions of 
the North American Landscape. The exhibit runs at the Allen Art Museum through January 28, 2001. 


